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CHAPTER 1 
Introdttction 

The cophasia on the career guidance co«ponent of the guluaticv^ program 
is becottting increase '^y strong becauae of several lal and educational 
devaXo^nts. Mot ton for laiprovlng career guidance aervicea has 
raauXted becauae ot • (1) nav developnenta in vocational education which 
hava increaaed the variety of training exparlencea open to youth; (2) 
rapid social and econoalc tehangas vhieh Uicraase the Importance of sound 
occupational exploration and vocational planning akilla; (3) raeent 
attention to the educational needs of apaeial atudant groups such as 
disadvantaged youth and girla and (A> Innovative developMnts in other 
educational areas which have direct application to career guidance. 
The tiae is ripe for all school staffs, aleaentary through post high 
school, to evaluate their career guidance program in light of new 
information about career development, the needs of special student groups, 
innovative educational methods and resources, and new staffing patterns. 

What are the Goala of the Guide? 

This guide is designed to stimulate career guidance program 
development. It provides an analysis of current information which 
la relevant to developing strong career guidance programs and organises 
this information according to various program development areas. The 
guide is intended to help various school and cowaunity groups identify 
the steps needed in program development, retrieve information needed 
for program development and, ultimately, design a career guidance program 
tailored to the needs of their own school* Specific goals are: 

To suggest specific procedures for assessing the currant career 

guidtince efforts in a school. 

To provide a framework for analysing the characteristic» of the 
students, school^conmunity and learning climate, and to suggest ways 
of using this information in program deaign and implementation. 

To present behavioral objectives for career guidance which are based 
on vocational U velopmant research and theory, and to suggest ways of 
modifying th^se objectives for particular student populations and 
school settings. 

To describe a number of career guidance methods and activities which 
can be used to achieve program objectives. 

To describe possible staffing patterns including the use of teachers, 
students, cojwunity volunteers, paraprofessionals and teachers in 
career guidance rolea. 

To suggest strategies for program design, implemenUtion, evaluation 
and renewal. 



■EST con MflttilBtE W})o Can Ut te th» Guide? 

ii ' Mrfor ^<uUidnce efforts are to be ttuccesKtii' « •> tiuml>ft- ot 
Hvt.iMit .iRti fotnmunlty groupa need lafotnation rc'1a<',(>«i to 4-atvt t- v.uui<mct>* 
'Ihifr t'utdf can provide needed Infonnation for Ow tolh«win>; Ktou;*;: 

t iaanc V i V rnonnt^ 1 - Since the guidance staff usu.it tv his m,i].»t ti sjumsi- 
bility 'li*r ir.ir».'or guidance program developnent, thi* ^ruiat* will t»i- i>i 
primary inttfrent to them. Thit guide will help the guidance st.it: '^vt 
objc'ct i vus, design guidance actities« involve »(:h«.Hii Htaff ami tmplemont 
the total progr&m. 

Administrative Staff - AdminlAiatrative personnel arv a «ecot»d l»i»Utiy 
Influential group In the devslofMKnt of career guidanct; programs. This 
group Is often faced with the diletnma of reconciling 'Vhat ou^hc lo be*' 
with "what can be**. This guide will help administrative staff inventory 
the current career development status of students In their school and 
will suggest resource utiXisation patterns wM:h can facilitatti career 
guidance program Improvement. 

ie.utiin^ Staff •* The teaching staff has a vital role in career guidance 
Although this gmide Is primarily designed to facilitate total career 
guidance program development* it can also provide important information 
for Lhc individual classroom teacher. The guide provides a basis for 
evaluating classroom career guidance experiences and offers suggestions 
for pOitnible learning activities and resources. 

giinTOmity Croups ~ Increasingly » community memberif are express in>r a 
vital concern for the nature of educational programs. This ^uiUf .an 
provide a basis for helping community groups better understand thv 
nature of career guidance programs and the educational benefits ot 
such programs. 

Why the Cuide Was Developed 

ihis guide was developed to provide a basis for strengthening 
career guidance programs. Several tuuler lying premises have governed its 
development. 

Career guidance is an on-goina educational process . This process begins 
at birth and continues throughout life. Therefore, It is important to 
design educa«:ional experiences which will facilitate optimal career 
development for students of all ages. This implies that it is possible 
to specify student behaviors which can be expected at various educational 
levels. These expected behaviors become program goals, and guidance 
activities can be designed to facilitate the development of these behaviors. 

Career guidance must be a total school effort . It is clear tl»at many 
past efforts in career guidance have failed becauce guidance activities 
viere not an integral part of the on-going educational process. If 
optimal career development Is the goal, then the total resources of the 
school must be involved In career guidance efforts. 

Th^ 4«^^'»^°T^^«>^ iyi«iii4»v gi»r««*r p*iA„^.^^ prng^f(tf|y reouires current 

information about available career i^ldanoe resources, activities and 
materials . Designing new programs requires a considerable amount of 
staff time. Otcen program development dols not occur because people are 
too busy. One way of reducing the amount of time needeo for program planning 
is to provide fast, effective ways of learning about wnrt others have done 
in their career guidance programs. 
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Pruttr^tttt deal&n and in.i^r> >veaent 4t p».ntiit» on ass»'ssaent ot : 'cal Jl^^j^? 
In additiott to information abovTrcareef ijuia.mr^ .tctivittes, n.iti'riais, 
and r«aourcet*. It t« twsenilai to jolifct Information about H»o Io^hI 
school. A carver Kuldance ptugram mut.t l>« dcsignt'd tor a t h'ular 
Bchool setting. The staff in that school is hem quaUft»»a lo ^iptvtfv 
the needs and resourc^H of their particular ttchoo!. 

Infonaation aU^ut career guiaance Droftraat? does not atttOtt>atto aily lead 
to program icprov^tm- o t ♦ It is qvUe possible to be well Informed about 
varloas aspects of career guidance and to nave designed sound progrants, 
but not be successful In imp lewen ring that program. Program implementation 
depends on other crucial factors such as staff training, staff cooperation, 
and coasBunicating about the program to others. 

The cllwate of the achool and th«e nature of the interac tion between 
studenta and staff can elthe ~t >uDuoft or inhibit career g uidance efforts. 
Basic to any cereer guidance I'rogra .. U the Indlvidualitation of the 
education process. Career development Is highly personalized* therefore, 
any attempts to facilitate career development must occur in a school 
atmosphere which allows individual choice^ active exploration, and 
frequent interaction with peers and adults. 

How was the Information Collected? 

Often teachers and counselors develop excellent career guidance 
programs but do not have time to exchange Information about their program 
with others. Therefore, information about these career guidance activities 
Is often not available through regular communication channels such as 
journals and newsletters. Recently, the U.S. Office of Education has 
developed a national information system for the field of education to 
help educators share their ideas with others. The Ideas contained in 
this guide were drawn largely from this Information system (Educational 
Resources Information Center - KKIC). This means that much of the 
Information came from project reports, conference speeches, anc 'O^^^ 
program guides. Also, Information was used from guidance journals ind 
from coamierclal publishing sources. Several hundred sources were scanned 
i;o collect Information for the guide. 

How is the Guide Organized? 
Since this guide 1> Intended to help school staffs strengthen their 
career guidance prog.'<»m, it is organised according to major prot?ram 
development stages. Hiese stages include the follow! ngs 
Assessing the Current Status oi Career Guidance (Chapter 2) . «»Uen, new 
programs fall because they do not build on the existing school program. 
Even though a achool may not luiv*- a formal career guidance proK.ram, thera 
are probably a number of on-sninp, iducatlonal experiences which are 
effecting the vocational development of students. Before a new or revised 
career guidance pronra^a can h- developed, it Is necessary to assess the 
current status of career guiv-mice efforts. 

Scho ol.Student.Uarning Climate and Communi ty Characteristics Related Ao 
Pr oeram Development (Chapter 3) . Kducationa) progr?m« are designed for 
specific student groups and aru implemented within Farttcular school 
settings. The «.«aracteristica of students within the school provides a 
baais for program, development and mu^st be considered wnen setting program 
goals, select..ig staff and developing guidance activities and materlaXa. 

11 , 



other chAracteristics -iuch as number and type ot at^it ♦ ie-trtur.^ ^iitr.attf, 
avail.^ble fundb, type of cmaBUQlty» noa->huiBan r<.h.">urcos . .iv . . labi 1 itv 
outside infomati'kn and asslstafice* nature of decisiim-snakinK, r. 
coas&unicationi patterns are also InporCant. ThoRO tactotK iMluo^.c' the 
nature of the career guidance program, stsategle^ for gaining; sur? -ft fv<r 
the program, and procedures needed to implement tiu* program. 

Developing Career Guidance Program Ob Jectivea ( Chaj^ii'r 4). ihr (» xi 
stage in career guidance program development is scttinK pn'^tam L"».tU. 
There are two steps In this process. First, it necessary to iv.tiuate 
the current vocational development status of the students* 'Ucondlv, 
based on this evaluation, it is necessary to specify major prograti. ^.caXs. 
It is most helpful if goals can be stated in terms of expected student 
behavior so that later program evaluation is possible. 

Career Guidance Approaches (Chapter 5) . The core of the career guidance 
program is the learning activities which are used to meet the program 
goals. The salection of activities should be based on several consid- 
erations. First, the characteristics of the students need to be con- 
fiidered including such factors as age, current level of vocational 
development and special characteristics. Secondly, the learning ob- 
jective needs to be considered* 

Career Guidance Staffing Pat te rns (Chapter 6) . Effective career guidance 
relies on identifying a wide range of possible staff. If comprehensive 
career guidance goals are to be effectively met, new patterns of staffing 
must be developed. Staff can include not only counselors^'and teachers, 
but also parents, paraprof MSionals , students, coimsunity volunteers, 
representatives from business end industry, and community agency workers. 

Program Desiftn. Implementation, Evaluation and Renewal (Chapter 7) . Once 
various program components have been considered, they need to be integrated 
into total career guidance prograirs. Program design is a process where 
tailored patterns of services are developed which meet the goals of the 
program and effectively utilise available staff and resources. After a 
total career guidance program has been designed for a particular school 
setting* .Jajor strategies need to be developed relating to the ways in 
which the program will be implemented. Implementation includes such 
aspects as training, cosmunieating program goals and specific program 
start-up activities. In addition to implementation, it is important to 
design evaluation procedures and methods of utilizing needs to be 
structured to facilitate on-going change and renewal. 
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CHAPTEK 11 

ASSESSING CURSiiNT STATUS Ob' A CAKEEK CriDANClC PSOGKA^'. 

Chapter Coal*< 

This chapter is intended to provide guiueiines whUh ca.j 
to develop procedures for evaluatiag the status of a school care, 
guidance program. Specific goals of thi6 chapter are: 

1. To suggest major career guidance program are-AS whicii n.-ca to 
b« considered in evaluation. 

2. To provide infonaation about activities which are char;icceris- 
ttc of strong career guidance progcaias. 

3. To provide a check list for assessing the comprehensive: css ot 
current career guidance programs. 

4. To suggest means by wnich a oJ»ool staff can interpret ihc 
major strengths and weaknes:,«s of their career guidance 
program. 

Questions to Be Asked 
While it aay be common sense to "know where you are" before y.;- 
-decide where you are going," it is difficult to evaluate the ^^^^ 
status of career guidance programs because of the complexity ox career 
development and of total program development. There are many factors 
whidi need to be considered and it is difficult to develop a systematic 
approach to evaluating all of these .actors. This chapter was 
developed by surveying many resources describing ^^f J^^^^f^ ^^^^^li^^^^..^ 
menc process and actual career guidv.r.ce programs, taing these r.^ourcs. 
an instrument was developed to provide a comprehensive fram^rwo.K .or 
analyzing the current status of career guidance P'^ograms "^^'^ , . 
elementary level. This information will provide a basis for ider.ti.y*ni 
program str.sngths and weaknesses. 

1. Are there career related experiences within tne on-going 
instructional program? 

2. How comprehensive are the specially designed career ^uiaa-.cc 
activities within the school? 

3. Does the career guidance program make use oi availaole .r.- 
school and out-of-school program resources. 

4. Does the program have built in mechanisms for continuo-^ 
evaliUktion and change? 

5. Is the program based on reliable, current information .r.v-i 
the world of work and about student characteristics. 

6. Are career guidance efforts in the school coordinated w.... 
efforts in other scl ools within the system? 

7. Is there maximum utilisation of staff and are their wi.. 
coordinated? 

Evaluating tU& Existiniif Careg ^- gi^iiancti ?ro^ii^ 
In assessing a career guidancft program *t has been ccc^..^' . • 



that it is d^-skTuulv to byatematically cor.siie.- itanu*.;^. i .c 
prograrr. in s*a ;r.u;or are<i8. A variety of acja...-, s^l;. <ti» ir.vwr.iw r . . * , 
..r.tcrvii.'ws , program ot>s«rvatiw4Ab » an<i the w«:si.ac ev.il;. i. . , 

cuy t>i* us<ia ».o conduct the evaluation. The -^xk areas are: w 
C4.assrdOa guidance » 2) extra-clat»&room guiaancu, j) r*.*j»ourCi- ..i^ii 
utilization, 4) change and evaluAtlon* S) xr\for»at;.on qualxcy. ^ 
6) coordination. 

intra-Clabsroon Guidaace Expuriencea- «A«» the scopi* . • •..*rtfer ^ 
experiencaa has expanded, greater ea^asis him hui»n 'J on 
inplementing career guidance chrou^ the existxn^ «^arricu' ua. ^uu 
through classroom activities. These activitleti niay t^lti -r tt^-.i^r.er 
or counselor directed. Usually the guidance staff has & oc. s^ltutive 
role in helping to examine and design classroom career gui^^i. 
experiences and the teacher has najor responsibility ior is^ .e.-er.tir.g 
these procedures with supportive help froa the guid.i.ce stall. 
Eieiaents of intra- class room guidance experiences include student- 
teacher interaction, Atudaat-atudent interaction, classroom structure 
and curriculum materials. 

Extra-Classzooin Guidance Experie n c es-"--Althoui£h many guidance experiences 
occur vithin the classroom, there are some guidance services which 
cannot be provided within the classroom situation and. therefore, 
require extra-classroom resources and activities. These experiences 
are usually highly indlvldiMlised servi^s such as career information 
services, individual planolng and counseling activities and activities 
to meet particular needs of special student groups. 

Resource__And Staff Utiligatioo- -Another crucial program area is the 
effectiveness of resource and staff utilisation. Basic to the 
development of any career guidance program is the need to make aaxiaum 
use of available staff and resources. This requires utilizing all 
potential staff within the school including parents, students, 
teadiera and community maobers. It also requires careful planning of 
activities to insure maximum use of existing resources as well as the 
willingness to seek addttional resourt^s. 

Change and Evaluatlon' —Self-'renewal activities are another important 
program area. A first coaiponent of self-renewal is evalisation. A 
career guidance program should include built-in evaluation activities. 
These activities should rasult in the collection of information about 
program e^factlveness from students, teadhers anu pcrents. The 
second eleawnt of self-ranawal is change. This change should be 
based on evaluative data. Change may be require^d because existing 
guidance practices are not eff active, because students' needs have 
changed or because praferrad alternative approaches have been 
identified. 

Information Quality— Career guidance programs rely heavily on the 
utilization of Information by students to facilitate occupational 
exploration and career planning. This may be Information about the 
world of work or about self. If career guidance programs are 
effective, they must be baaed on accurate, current information. To 
Insure the quality of Information used tyithin career gaidance progr ims, 
it is important co have on-going quality control and to nave outreach 
activities wnxcn will help Identify new Information. 
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Coordinatton — Finally , a scroag career guidance program depends 4m 
the extent to which all coBponents of the progrAin are coord inatod. A 
program consists of guidance exp^rlencfw provided to faclHt.itc 
career development. These experiences utilize a variety ot .m.itt , 
resources and activities. If these guidance components are to me^'t 
the stated guidance object <.veB> It Is Important to provide coordination 
services such as training and on-going cooDunlcatlon. 

Although program planners often feel chat they are aware of all 
the current career guidance services In their school » this is not 
always the case. Therefore t Che following procedure is suggested for 
using this program Inventory. First, respond to the Inventory as 
quickly as possible without consulting others In the school. Then 
actively seek Information from others sudi as teachers, administrators, 
special staff, students, and parents. This may be done through inter- 
views, classroom observations, reviewing Instructional materials and 
small group meetings. Finally, revise your original responses based 
on this new Information* 



COPY AtWlApLE Career Guldaactf Program iPvenLory 

Instructions : For each of the queselons you shouid answer y<^i> i r no 
for the program with which you are associated* Firsts take tht* 
iaventory without cons ting with others in yimr sc^hool. At tor v<Mi 
have completed the inveatory» set it aside <ind .t<tivt*Iv tolii^t t 
information from others. Then revise your orlKit^tl .uikwi^ih Ii.ihi*.! 
this new informs t ion » 

Yes No Question 

^^^^ 1* Do most of Che teachers in your school periodically 

provide students with unstructured time when thoy can 
participate in those learning activities which they 
find most enjoyable and satisfying? 

2. Is each student in your sdiool given the opportunity 

periodically to plan his own learning activities with 
assistance from the teacher? 

3« Is each student given some opportunity for success 

within Che classroom setting through recognition and 
utilisation of his special interests and talents? 

4« Do either teachers t counselors or other school personnel 

provide oriencation to students in new situations to 
help them adjusC to new teachers or assistance in 
relating Co unfamiliar classmates? 

5. Do most sdiool staff members seek as well as give 

information Co parenCs? Are parents used as a source of 
information about the student *s home behavior? 

6. If students or groups of students have difficulty 

relating to eadi other » do school staff members plan 
activities which will enable them to better understand 
and like each other? 

7. Do all students have the opportunity to learn about and/ 

or meet people similar to themselves > i.e.^ same socio- 
economic background* race or sex* who are successful 
and proud of their own achievements? 

. 8. Through the curriculum* do students have the opportunity 

to learn about how various people contribute lo society 
through work? 

^^^^ 9. Are there learning experiences which help students 

understand Che concribuCions which each member of cheir 
own family mekes cocha supporc* welfare* and happiness of 
Che family? 

_ 10. Are all sCudenCs periodically given the opportunity to 
work cooperatively on projects with ocher scudenCs 
where chey are evaluaCed on grc^p raCher than individual 
efforts? 

_^ __ II • All students have the opportunity to apply for and 

perform work duties within Che classroom and/or world of 
lOric? 
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12i. Through the currioulum are all Htiuknts OA>v^i ti» luo 
concept of change both In terms ol Ikow ifw pto^^iMW 
diflert»nt from tlu* i>»iHt anil |H»s.*«*Mi* w.«v • in wiit»h Mu 
future might he Jitferent frt>m liu* prosfsii * 

13. Do instructional caaterials reprcbeat a wide varu ly i>i 
occupations rather than just traditional » highly skilled* 
professional occupations/ 

14. Are students exposed to a variety ot methods of collecting 
information including talking with people within and 
outside of the school » written materials » pictures » 
nkOVies» television and role playing? 

15. As students learn concepts in various subject matter 
areas are they provided information about how the 
concepts are related to their life? Are they given 
specific help in applying these learnings to their life 
activities » i.e. » niathematical concepts to individual 
time and money manageioent? 

16* Do teachers help students plan the use of their time so 
they can successfully complete work assignments through 
such activities as individual study » and the development 
of study schedules? 

17. Does your staff typically have one or more discussions 
per month relating to social » occupational and economic 
changes which will effect the lives of your students in 
the future? 

18. Has there been an organized means to obtain parental 
reaction to the career development assistance received 
by their children during the past year? 

19. Have books and Journal articles dealing with career 
guidance and career development been systematically 
reviewed by your staff? 

20. Have one or more new career guidance procedures boen 
adopted during the past year? 

21. Are alternative career guidance activities available for 
stuaents with special needs or at varying levels of 
career development? 

22. Have objectives for career guidance at each grade level 
been established? 

23. Has a proposal been developed to obtain additional funds 
from the state department for expansion of your career 
guidance program? 

24. Have new eiq>hases and resources been introduced into the 
program to respond to the special career guidance needs 
of the culturally different > girls » and handicapped? 

25. ^^re atudent» self-directed occupational resources 
available? 
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26. Dees each student have Che opportunity to explore 
Individually with an adult his ovm abilities » succt^j^ses. 
Interests and view of self? 

27. Through liaisons with individuals in indui^try au.l husiiu^ss^ 
are you able to provide for occupational expLuMtiifu 
activities by students? 

28* Have occupational resources and curriculum materia Is 
been revim^ed during the past year for such factors as 
recency of data, freedom from bias, and coverage <>i 
new occupations? 

29. Do you use older students to assisi in career guidance 
activities with younger students? 

30* Does your sdiool make available to all student a 

career related unit during each year of their elementary 
school experience? 

31* Has your guidance staff conducted in-ser\'ice training 
sessions for teachers on career development within the 
last year? 

32. During Che i^st year» did you meet witn parents to help 
them understand the nature of vocational development and 
to help them initiate plans for future support of their 
child^s career plans» i.e., initiate savings for post- 
hig^ school training? 

33. In impl^ienting your career exploration and planning 
learning experiences did you utilize a staff manual and 
special training sessions? 

34. When your staff designs new career guidance experiences » 
is it done with existing resources in mind» i.e.^ video 
tape equiimientt movie projectors » etc*? 

35. When you purchase a new guidance resource* i.e.» fllrastrip» 
career information file, or career books » do you 
Immediately plan how the materials will be used by 
students and which type of follow-up counseling services 
will be offered? 

36. Does your career information center contain materials other 
than written materials such as tape recorded interviews » 
films trips » movies, and/or simulated work experiences? 

37. Are you aware of and do you use the services available to 
you from your local educational office such as mobile 
units » localiased career Information services » computer 
services? 

38. Are you actively working with curriculum supervisors and 
te;i*chers to encourage the selection of curriculum 
materials which facilitate career exploration and planning? 
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39. Whenever you use a new career guidance approach, do you 
evaluate the effectiveness of the guidance procedure 
being used, i.e., in a group guidance session, tlw 
appropriateness of group aiae, group composition 
counselor interventions? 

40. After students have participated In career guidaiuc 
experiences, do you collect data on their subsequent 
career planning behavior to determine whether the program 
objectives have been successfully met? 

41. Do you keep systematic records of all career guidance 
activities, i.e., number of students served, number of 
contacts with each student and/or type of guidance 
activities and present this data to the administrative 
staff as a basis for program support and funding? 

42. Do you periodically evaluate your career guidance 
activities to determine their relative effectiveness in 
comparison with other possible activities in terms of 
staff time and resources required? 

43. During the past two years, have members of your staff 
attended workshops devoted to familiarization with new 
occupations developing in business and industry and 
new developments in career guidance? 

44. Do you continually collect data about the current status 
of past students in your school and use this information 
with students and in program development efforts? 

45. At least once a year, do you meet with other counselors 
in your system to review and/or revise career guidance 
objectives, thus insuring continuity for students as 
they progress from kindergarten through post-high school 
education? 
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\ntiirpT*iting Program Strengths and We ar.nertses 

As raentionva earlier, the Career Guidance rr >>grtita invvMUoty is 
itUtaUcii to suggest some elements which are typii^ii oi strcn>; pt-o.-rv-.s 
rather than to outline an Ideal program. In a real sensi* thi- iiUt ntorv 
does not provide a "rating" or evaluation of a pn>>»r.»m. Wh.it it a.u-s 
do is tocus attention on progran. elements and suggest artMs i»t ompli.iNls 
and coverage which may not be present in a given program. Hu- mosL 
appropriate use of the Inventory is to both identify areas that in 
comparison with other programs are not extensive and to suggest elements 
or note practices which could be adopted which would enhance the program. 
The following key indicates which items relate to specific program 
areas. 

Total Program Strength— iy counting the total number of "yes" responses, 
it is possible to test the overall strength of the program. 

Intra-Classroom Guidance Activity Strength — Items 1, 2» 3, 6, 7, 9, 
10. 11, 12. 13. 14. 15, 16, and 30 relate to intra-c lass room guidance 
activities. By counting the total number of "yes" responses from this 
group of items, it is possible to teat the intra-classroom guidance 
activity strength of the program. 

Extra-Classroom Guidance Activity Strength — Items 4, 5, 6, 7. 11, 14, 
21. 25. 26, 30, and 36 relate to extra-classroom guidance activities. 
By counting the total number of 'Ves" responses from this group of 
items, it is possible to test the extra-classroom guidance activity 
strength of the program. 

Resource and Staff Utilization— Items 23, 27. 29. 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 
37, and 42 relate to resource and staff utilization strengUi. by 
counting the total number of "yes" responses from this group of items, 
it is possible to test the resource and staff utilization strength of 
the program. 

Change and Evaluation Strength — Items 18, 20, 22, 24, 38, 39, 40, 41, 
42. and 44 relate to change and evaluation activities. By counting the 
total nuiflber of "yes" responses from this group of items, it is 
possible to test the change and evaluation strength of the program. 

Information Quality Strength— Items 5, 8, 12, 13, 17, 19, 28, and 43 
relate to the information quality of the program. By counting the 
total nun&er of "yes" responses from this group of items, it is 
possible to test the information quality strength of the program. 

Coordination Strength— Items 22, 27, 31, 32, 33, 37, 38, and 45 relate 
to program coordination activities. By counting the total number of 
"yes" responses from this group of items, it is possible to test the 
coordination strength of the program. 

Based on this interpretation of the Career Guidance Program 
Inventory , it is possible to make tentative decisions about needed 
career guidance program review and revision. The remaining sections of 
this guide are intended to help school staffs in the program development 
process. 
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HCHiHU.» sa'DENT, LEARNING Cl.i.i^ur AM) 
COMMUNITY CKARACXeitlSTtCS RELATED TO FROtiKAM DEVSLOI'MENT 

Chapter GoaXa 

This chapter describes various factors which influence the nature 
of a career guidance program. Specifically, it: 

* 

1. Suggests specific student characteristics which should be 
considered. 

2a Suggests specific school characteristics which should be 
considered* 

3* Suggests specific cofonunity characteristics which should be 
considered* 

4. Suggests characteristics of ^ learning climate which facilitates 
career development. 

5. Suggests methods for collecting information about these 
characteristics. 

Importance of this Informatiogi 

Inventorying student^ learning clim-ite* school » and community 
characteristics is one of the most crucial stages in program development. 
The information which is gained through this analysis process will pro^ 
vide a basis for program planning* design* implementation and evaluation. 
Program develofment requires two types of Information. First, it 
requires internal information which describes the students* staff* 
climate* facilities and community for which the program will be designed. 
Secondly* it requires external information suggesting new aHernatives 
to the existing program such as possible program goals* guidance 
activities* possible staffing patterns and guidance materials and 
resources. Internal information can help provide answers to the following 
key program development questions: 

1. What are the needs of the students for whom the program will 
be designed? 

2. Are there student sub-«groups wMch will need special guidance 
services? 

3. Is the learning climate of the school condusive to career 
development? 

4. Is career guidance seen as a priority various members of 
the school staff? 

5. How are potential staff now usin^ their time? Are some too 
busy to be Involved in career guidance? 

6. Are there vested interest groups within the school who will 
see career guidance as a threat or intrusion? 

7. Who are the key people whose support Is required to implement 
a careei guidance program? Are there teachers whose opinion 
is hignly respected? Are there administrative personnel who 
neeci to approve the program? 
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6* Wliat is the size of the school and »chiujl svKtnm' 

9. Wtiat types of instruction and curricula art* now beiny ust* ! in 
the school? How will they support or inhibit career p.ui 1 mcv 
efforts? 

10. What t>pes of phyeical facilities and fquipmont arc .tvaii 

11. What are parentis perceptions of caret^r guidance.^ Arc thov 
aware of new developii»Eit8 or are they operating on outdatod 
information? 

12. What backup services are available through the school system 
or district? 

13. What other cooBBunicy resources are available? Are there 
universitieSp comsixmity agencies and/or businesses which can 
provide program development assistance? 

Considerations Related to Collecting Internal Informat ion 

Collecting data about studentt school^ and conaaunity characteristics 
can be either simple or complex^ Since school personnel usually have 
limited time for program development • it is probably wise to keep data 
collection as simple as possible. Smse major considerations when plan* 
ning data collection are: 

Internal Versus External Data Collector— -^Data collection may be done by 
the school staff or by an outside consultant* The school staff has the 
advantage of knowing where to find information and of already having 
working relationships with others In the school. The outside data 
collector has the advantage of being unbiased because he is not part of 
the system and of having more experience in data collection procedures. 
A decision needs to be made whether to have data collecteC by the school 
staff » by an outside consultant or by a cond>ination of both. 

Wide Involvement— 'Some groups which can provide valuable information 
include counselors t pupil personnel workers » teachers t administrators » 
parents I vtudents and community groups. Involving all of these groups 
provides more comprehensive* imbiased information and can be a first 
step in gaining support for the career guidance program. 

Multiple Data Sources — Always collect information about any particular 
student or school characteristics from at least two sources. Using 
multiple information sources will Increase the reliability of the in* 
formation collected. 

Capitalize on Existing Ipformatlon — In any school there are a variety 
of information sources. An effective strategy is to check all existing 
sources of information before collecting new information* For example t 
cummulative records » test scores » information collected by other groups 
etc«» can be used. 

Establishing Relationships- -*One major way of insuring the accuracy of 
information gained from other people is to establish an effective re^^^ 
lationship witn them before seeking the information For example, if 
information is being collected from parents » it is important to first 
communicate why. the information Is needed and how it vlil benefit their 
child. 
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Don't Over - DiaiiUv 'ftt-'—Whereaa some prograna fAil because little or no 
Internal infornvanon !s collected* others never Rut started Waust- lt».» 
much timt* and en.Tgy spent In d.it.i cuiiection. It in nur* impoitant 
to have a variety ot information Jbout specific student .inU •«.hvuU 
characteristics than it is to have in depth infi>nnati.m about a lltnitod 
number of students and school characteristics. 

B« Open Minded— A major danger in data collection Is that it can h«?coaK» 
rii'eans to justify a program to which the program planners are already 
committed. Once information is collected, it needs to be used objectively. 

Data Collection Techntttues 

There are many techniques which can be used to collect Information 
about titudent, school and community characteristics. Some of the most 
consfionly used include the following. 

Standardized Test s— Tests can provide very useful information about such 
characteristics at:' ability and achievanent. 

Grades and Other Teacher Evaluations —Teachers systematically provide 
evaluative data which can be helpful in understanding student character- 
istics. 

Ancedotal and CuMiCJlative Records— Becaus a of the longitudinal nature 
of cummulative records, they can be a very helpful source of information. 

Observat ion— When using observation, clearly defining the nature of the 
behavior being observed is crucial. All observers shou.ld be operating 
from a shared frame of reference. Anyone using observation should use 
clear descriptive statements which actually indicate the behavior they 
have observed. These behavioral descriptions can be interpreted later. 

Interviews— Interviews have the .advantage of allowing the opportunity 
for feedback, and clarification, and they allow the collection of several 
different types of information at one time. Disadvantages are that they 
are time consuming and that some people may not be as willing to give 
information in a face-to-face situation. 

Q uestionna ires— Questionnaires are an efficient way of collecting in- 
formation from a rather large group of people. They have the advantage 
of being relatively inexpensive and can be used to gather information 
from individuals wh. are not within the school setting such as parents 
and community members. 

Exi sting Statistical Data— In «any cases, information needed for program 
develoi^nt is already available. Use of the existing data can greatly 
reduce data collection time. 

Use of Experts— Some of the Information needed for program development 
Is already known bv other people. School personnel such as librarians, 
administrators and curriculum supervisors are expert sources of infor- 
mation. 

Child Study Tecnnigues— This approach centers on the study of specific 
student behavior bv a group of school staff. In addition to Information 
about student behavior, this technique can provide Information about 
school leamlAff climate and various teaching styles. 



Simulate a situation <«'»Simulated aituAtions Inciude t number of siiuattons 
"such .IS Kaoiea and role playing. 0£ten it la dltfl.uli to s. t accurate 
infuruMition from people if they are A«ke4 to respond to r«rfl sjiuiit ioni*. 
If individuals are presented with siaulsted situacionK whioh .ire simll.tr 
to r ,il life» they are fDore willing tQ respond. 

Use of Tape and Video Rccordlaas— Rslattd to observatlim in the uh*' o\ 
tape or video recordings which enable the teacher or counselor to f us 
his attention directly on what transpired in particular counseling 
sessions or a classroom meeting. This procedure which provides for 
retrospective observation can help soMitize teachers and coutiselors 
to aspects of their own behavior of which they Right be unaware, as 
well as help them become more tuned in to the more subtle facets of 
classroom climate, counseling dynamics and student behavior. The tapes 
can be listened to or viewed by the Individual alone or with another 
counselor or teacher who can provide constructive feedback. 

Rating Scales* »8atinR Scales ar« instruments which present a list of 
descriptive words or phrases which are checked by the rater If they are 
a characteristic of what ha or she is evaluating. The two main features 
of rating scales include a description of the characteristics to be 
rated and some means by which one can Indicate the quality, fr^uency» 
or importance of aach item. Thase InatruMnts can be used to gather 
data on program, school, elaaarooa, and eoammlty characteristics, as 
well as student, parent, teacher, and counselor behaviors and attitudes. 

Sociometric Devices— Sodometric procedures, which help ascertain the 
extent of an individual's acceptance by others, can be a valuable means 
for evaluating interpersonal relatlonablps In the classroom. This 
technique entails asking the sCudents to list names of classmates with 
whom they would like to associate In some type of activity or situation. 
The data is then tabluated to determine how often students are choosen 
by their peers, and this Is portrayed graphically in the form of a 
sociogram. Thus, as selections are made among individuals, a pattern 
of choices becomes evident which shows the group's internal structure 
ano the extent to which children are liked or disliked. The sociogram 
provides an objective basis for identifying and improving group members 
interpersonal relations. Its effectiveness depends on the ability of 
the counselor or teacher using it to Interpret the results and utilise 
various techniques to modify the peer group structure in a way that 
would enhance the quality of student interaction. 

Important Student Characteristics 

Career development research indicates that there are several types 
of student information which are particularly important in designing 
career guidance programs. 

Sex— It is becoming Increasingly clear that both staff and students 
often operate on stereotype sax roles. Students have multiple influ- 
ences operating on them Which tend to produce differences in boys and 
girls* perceptions of the occupational world and their role In it. 

Grade Level— tTn^Td are developmental differences between students in 
various grade levels. The distribution of students by grade level is 
needed to help in the selection of objectives and activities. 
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Ability Level — Ability level can be used to eacablish the critori.i tor 
selecting career f^ul<ianc£> activltiea and laateriats. It can provtd** hfl|» 
in deciding the types of occupational Infomatton which will be cummuni- 
cated to students. 

Achlevenent— School achlevenent Is vita) to future occupational success, 
A major component of career guidance i«- self-development* For low 
achieving students, a major career guidance goal is to increase achleve- 
nent by helping the student understand the relevance school experiences 
to his future life. 

Socio-Econonic Background— ■Research indicates that socio-economic hack- 
ground influences the type of vocational models availabl<^ to students, 
the number and types of occupatitm with lAich the student is familiar 
and the student's own expectations of meeting occupational success and 
satisfaction* Therefore, soc io-econonie background of students Influences 
the nature of career guidance objectives and the type of career guidance 
staff and experiences which &re needed. 

Ceoftraphic Background— Although a school is located in a particular area 
such as an urban area» it is quite possible that the students in that 
school will come from diverse backgroimd. The region in which the 
student lived during his early years will greatly influence his per- 
ceptions of the occupational world and* therefore » influences the types 
of information about the world of work Which he needs. 

Occupational and Educational Aspirations— Research indicates that 
students may have realistic or unrealistic aspirations. Unrealistic 
aspirations may be due to lack of understanding of self or due to 
Information received from others which convinces the student that 
certain occupational possibilities are not open to him. A major thrust 
in a career guidance program is to help students develop realistic oc- 
cupational aspirations. 

Self-Concep t — Vocational development may be viewed as the implemisntation 
of self-concept through work. This means that a student's vocational 
planning will be based largely on his perception of who he is and what 
he can become. The student with a strong* positive self-concept will 
be more interested, involved and realistic in his vocational planning 
efforts than the student who has a weak negative self -concept . For 
students with negative self -concepts, seme major efforts to improve 
their self-concept will be needed before other career guidance efforts 
will be effective. 

Motivation — Hotivation is a willingness to direct energy toward a 
particular task or goal. If students are not highly motivated, then 
special motivating experiences will need to be developed to encourage 
• their active participation in career guidance experiences. 

Special Characteristics— In «-idition to the general characteristics 
which have been described, students may have special characteristics 
which influence the range of occupational possibilities open to thoa, 
and types of learning experiences which are effective for them* Such 
characteristics as mental, emotional and physical handicaps should be 
noted and special career guidance experiences should be designed for 
this group. 
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Interpreting Student Charact er iniics 

IhiH infornatiun on cciMietit characteristic :» oan prKVldo t\u 
following generalizations. 

Prevailing Student Charecteriatlce— 'Although not all students in .» 
school are exactly the s«8», utttally there are ftomo prodomlnnttt 
character ietics which apply to neat students- it ^htmld be ttoNsiblf 
to develop a description of the average student and to note how many 
of the total student population this des.?ription applies to. For ex- 
ample* In some schools most students (80«*90X) will be much the s.ime, 
while in others only half (40*60X) will share the same characteristics. 

Identifiable Sub-Groups- — Ko student population will be completely 
homogeneous. It is particularly important to identify sub-groups 
since the caresr guidance goals and activities which are designed for 
the prevailing student group may not be appropriate for other sub- 
groups. 

Tentatively Select Priority Groups — It Is important to set priorities 
for who will receive services. One criterion %fhich can be used for 
this is ntn^ers. Any program will probably want to provide services 
for the predominant student group. Another criterion might be student 
need. Scudtats who are uaderachlevcrs» unmotivated or who have negative 
self-concepts may beerae priorities because of their need for guidance 
services. A final criterion Is pressure from other groups such as 
parents, teachers and/or students. Either these student groups will 
need to become high priority groups or some way of communicating other 
priorities to these groups will need to be developed. 

Important School Characteristics 

Information about the local school provides a basis for the selec- 
tion of guidance activities sad materials based on staff expertise and 
available resources, and About effective program inqtlementat Ion strategies 
based on staff group structure, canpunlcatlon patterns, existing educa- 
tional priorities and decision-making processes. Research on educational 
change indicates that the following school characteristics must be 
considered when developing new educational programs. 

School Sise— Generally, change la eaaler In a large unit because there 
are more resources and mora diversified staff skills. However, several 
factors can counteract this advantage eueh as overcrowded conditions, 
poor coMnmleatlon and extreme desanda on ataff time. Specific types 
of information related to achool slsa are nu^er of students, number 
and type of staff, ataff-atudant ratio, amount of physical space and 
adequacy of space for nuMbar of atudanta. 

School Leadarahlp— In moat schools. It Is the administrator which 
provides the formal leadarahlp. It la Important to consider which 
groups have great Influaaca on daclaloaa, auch as the administrative 
office of tiM school syatMi, eoaanmlty preasure groups or specific staff 
groupa within the school. Formal leadarahlp la only one typi* of leader- 
ship. Research Indlcataa that any school haa opinion leaders known aa 
Influentlals. These are the people that other staff meters respect 
and look to for Information and auggaatlona related to change. These 
Influent lala can play a kay rola In gaining support for ne« programs. 
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Chang« Nonas— The school stAff ••y b« ccnsldered .» «roup which hi* 
specific normH ol bfh.ivior. In siw ^ch«vU«, tlw 4t.-»!! unuM-. .'u ■ », ttfi^ 

change and working for lu-w eJucat t.»«Al pt o^t .im> . ait.l ifitn t 

desirable behavior. In other schuola, tb» start is t«ttottKlv iitid i- 
th.» existing program and efforts to change thu existing program aie not 
encouraged. 

St aff Cro u ^ Structur ji— Since school staff are a group* it Is possible 
to examine the scruoture of tna group. The group may be quite cohesive 
with all staff comiaunicating with each other, it may be divided into 
several sub-groups, or it may be one basic group with several isolates 
who do not belong to the group. Whan designing a program, it is impor- 
tant to know what the structure of the staff group Is. 

Dtvlalon of Labo r— When analysing the school setting, it is important 
to Identify those individuals who ar» too Involved in other activities 
to have time for new responsibilities and those individuals who might 
potentially have time to become involved In new program development 
efforts. 

Understanding of Career Development - -It is quite possible that school 
staff are operating on misconceptions of career development. If their 
perceptions are inaccurate, then successful program planning will need 
to include methods of retraining staff and helping them to see the 
relationship between career guidance and other educational goals. 

Linkage to Outside Croups— A particular school may have open communication 
lines to outside groups such as professional associations, state depart- 
ments of education, community agencies, universities and Industrial 
groups, or it »flay be quite closed to communication with other groups. 
When considering change, openness to other groups is important since 
these groups can provide Information, resources and training needed 
to start new programs. 

Modes of Instruction and Teaching Styles— If career guidance experiences 
are to be available to a large number of students, then classroom 
teachers will need to be Involved in career guidance activities. Whether 
or not this is possible will depend largely on the existing modes of 
instruction and teaching styles which are being used in the school. 
Such Instructional techniques as student planning, individual Instruction* 
small group instruction, and team teaching are supportive of guidance 
activities. 

Curriculum Patterns— A careful analysis of the curriculum currently 
being used in the aciiool will give information about whether some career 
guidance related leiming is already occurring and about which curriculum 
areas might be restructured to include career guidance experiences. 

Conmmnication Pit ^ em s— Both formal and Informal communication should be 
considered. Formal cuamunlc : ion would Include staff meetings, written 
communication or routine one-to-ope conmunlcatlon. Informal communication 
would include cosanunication between and among sub-groups. 

Staff Expertise — Staff expertise relates not only to subject matter 
experience, wnen collecting information about staff expertise other areas 
should be :..n-xuded such as past work experiences, hobbies or leisure time 
activities, frpecial skills such as art, writing or interpersonal skills. 
A complete inventory of staff expertise will help in the selection of 
career gulr^a.^ce activities and materials. 

•^7 " 
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Financial Support — tt is, of course, Inportant to cilc^ i :u: raut ■ t. 
about the available school financial resources and dttfriniiu- «.>;aitiv 
what type» of financial resources are available for thk* devolopDfr.i c-i 
a career guidance program. Also, it is iraportant to explore potonLlil 
sources such as state departn^nt, federal, or local school system 
funding which can be sought as a neans of supplemental program support. 

Xo n-' Ht fflan Resources — Non-hunaa resources nay include coaputer services, 
audio-visual services, library services* career guidance materials, 
television services and/or localised occupational-educational infor- 
mation services. It will be impossible to select career guidance 
activities and materials for the program unless a complete inventory 
of non-human resources is available* 

Interpreting School Character istica . 

this Information on school resources can provide the following 
generalizations. 

Climate for Change— 'Some major characteristics which effect the change 
climate are the extent to which the staff norms either support change 
or support the existing program, the extent to which the staff group 
has the power to Influence decision-making, the extent to which either 
the total staff group or major sub-groups understand and support 
career guidance, and the axtmt to which major opinion leaders within 
the school are supportive of change and Improvement in career guidance. 

Appropriateness of Existing Proyam— The two major considerations here 
are whether the existing modes of Instruction being imed are guidance 
oriented and whether the existing curriculum has career related elements. 
If these two conditions exist to some degree, they can provide a basis 
upon which to build a more cooqprehenslve career guidance program. 

Available School Resources — Factors related to resources include the 
size of the school with larger schools usually being taove supportive 
of change, thft extent to which school staff have the expertise needed 
to use career guidance activities, the extent to which financial as- 
sistance is available, the extent to which school staff have time to 
devote to career guidance activities, the ^vrtilabillty of non-huiran 
resources and the availability of physical space within the school. 

Information Flow Patterns — Program develojj^ent . depends upon Lhe flow 
of information both within the school and between the school and 
outside groups. Some school characteristics which are related to 
Information flow are the current level of understanding of career 
development by the school staff, anraunt of systematic coflotunication 
between staff within the school and the amount of communication between 
the school and outside groups. 

Important Community Characteristics 

No school operates In a vacuum. Each school la part of a larger 
school system aad/ov district, and is supported by a particular com- 
munity. The characteristics of both the school system and of the 
conmtunlty whi^ch supports the school will also affect che extent to 
which change possible within a school. The following extra-school 
characteristics ne^d to be considered when developing career guidance 
programs . 
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School System Siz e — School systeiQ eize la important whnn r€»l.it«sl i«» 
change<». It mav rtwit :m Individual sclux^! is sm«ii! hut ii i*. t 
of a large school systt-m. The renources of the system m:iy t\wn « tMmtcr • 
balance the disadvantages of school size. 

School System Wealth --Yhe tvpe of activities and resources used in 
career guidance pro^rain^^ and the exti»ncivc^;'4LSS of services offered will 
be influenced by the financial resources of the school system. As with 
Individual schools « Lz is important tc consider not uniy the actual 
financial resources « but also potential resources from other funding 
sources. 

School System^upplenifci^ Seryices' ^-lncreasinglyt school systems and 
districts are offering supplemental services to schools. When designing 
a career guidance program it is important to inventory all possible 
supplemental services » such ^^s computer t audio-visual* curriculum and 
pupil personnel consultation services. 

In-Service Training Ava i lability — To effectively initiate new procedures t 
it is necessary to update existing staff skills « A ntoaber of extra^ 
school groups can potentially assist in this in-service-training 
activity including state departments of education personnel » school 
district personnel » community agency personnel » and business and In^ 
dustry personnel « 

Community ^ Charac te rlstics- -A coimnunity has various characteristics 
including social climate » economic conditions » political conditions » 
demographic factors such as population growth and distribution* and 
educational conditions and support. All of these characteristics can 
have an impact on the extent to which a community Is able and willing 
to support major educational programs. 

Comauini ty Groups -- When atteiapting to appraise the amount of support in 
a community for a particular educational program* it is helpful to 
identify community groups and understand their characteristics. Some 
characteristics of groups which are itsportant are basis for associatlon» 
structure* group activities* nature of members* objectives and resources. 

Community Leaders — Through Identifying community leaders » it is possible 
to develop strategies for program support which rely on the assistance 
of these leaders. There are several types of community leaders including: 
leaders by nature of position* e.g.* presidents of important industries s 
leaders by nature of social participation* e.g.* individuals %fho are 
socially active and* therefore* influence many others in the community; 
leaders by reputation^ e.g.^ those individuals Mho many conmimlcy members 
respect and admire » and leaders in decision-making* e.g.* thosr individuals 
who have the powt^r to influence important community decisions. 

Interpreting Community Characteristics 

This information on cocutsunity characteristics can provide the 
following generalizations. 

Extra School ResQurce9 --Career guidance programs require a variety of 
human and non-human resources. Often these resource? are available 
within the scnool system and community. Therefore* tne school staff 
has a major respc nsibil icy to coordinate all available resources to 
develop career guidance programs. 



Comnunity Composic ton— Several conMinlty characteristics such as size, 
social class distribution and occupational distribution need to be 
considered. The size and diversity of the community will influence 
the expectations of coimnunlty nead>ers for the career guidance program. 
In larger, more diverse coammities. the program will need to respond 
to expectations of several quite different cosaaunity groups. 

Educational Priorities— Within any community, there are certain . Ju 
cational priorities. These priorities are often determined by parent's 
expectations for their children. When designing a program, It is im- 
portant to understand these priorities and to determine whether all 
grcaps In the c^^unity share the same priorities. 

Importance of Learning Climate 

The research literature provides strong support that learning is 
not an isol*»ted event that takes place in a vacuum. Instead it is 
integrally related to the climate in which it occurs. The climate Is ^ 
comprised of the interplay bettfaen the teachers* and school personnels 
behavior and attitudes, peer relationships, classroom and school norms, 
and other forces. This complex pattern of social and psychological 
interrelationships is an important determiner of the students' moti- 
vation, utilisation of acadmic abilities, self -concept , self-esteem, 
and feelings of acceptance or rejection. Specifically applied to 
career development the goals of a program cannot be met simply through 
the application of particular techniques and methods, but must be 
viewed within the context of the educational setting and how facill- 
tatlve or hindering it is of student intellectual, enotional. and 
social growth. 

Since the quality of the learning climate is crucial to achieving 
the career guidance objectives it is ia^rtant for teachers, counselors, 
and school staff to understand the concept of learning climate, to be 
able to evaluate the climate in their particular setting, and to be 
able to plan and execute ways to strengthen it so that it will be 
facultative of maximal vocational development. 

Dimensions of a Facilitative Learning Climate 

Research indicates that the following are particularly Important 
dimensions of the learning climate and are critical in determining the 
detsree of student growth and developnent. 

Degree of Teacher Trust. Understanding, and Acceptance— The most signi- 
ficant determiner of classroom atmosphere is the teacher. Having a 
basic trust in students, undeifstanding them,, being sensitive to their 
needs, and accepting them in a non- judgmental fashion are core attitudes 
which constitute tho foundation for the development of a growth enhancing 
learning environment and are vital for achieving the goals of a career 
development program. When a child feels he is trusted, accepted as an 
individual in his own right, and understood from his own point of view, 
a climate Is created which fosters the releasing of human potential. 

Nature of Interaction Between Teacher and Students— The teacher's be- 
havior in the classroom is a continuous process of interaction with 
students although the quality of this interaction varies greatly 
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among individual teachers. The quality of this interaction extremely 
critical for career development since the nature of the students* tela* 
tionship with the teacher is relevant to all aspects of inteilectual and 
emotional growth and in addition strongly influences the tone ot peer 
interaction and consBunication^ Facllitative interaction is w*h.u .iv ter i^ed 
by a high degree of two**vay coismunlcatlcr between teacher and :>tudentt 
a democratic style of leadership « the acceptance of a wide range of 
ideas and feelings^ sensitivity to individual dif f eter.'^^^s^ responding 
to the individuality of each student ^ helping students develop their 
own insights and ideas, and providing support » encouragemr>nt , praise » 
and positive reinforcement. 

Degree of Supportive Peer Interaction — Another critical dimension of the 
learning environment is the natute of peer interaction. A supportive 
classroom in which students share a liking and respect for one another » 
have a feeling of group cohesivenes^* . are accepting of individual dif- 
ferences, and deal openly with interpersonal problems is needed for the 
enhancement of pupil self esteem^ attraction to school tasks and maxlmim 
utilization of abilities. Positive peer relations are particularly im- 
portant for meeting the goals of career guidance for the development 
of a child ^s self concept is strongly influenced by the nature of his 
interpersonal relationships » and in addition learning about the world 
of work is greatly facilitated through a high degree of student inter- 
change and communication. 

De gree of Emphasis on Cooperation and Interdependence— An essential 
component of the nature of interaction between students is the accept- 
tance of the norms of cooperation rind interdependence as opposed to 
the acceptance of competitive norms. Although the two are not nec- 
essarily diametrically opposed » growth and development is facilitated 
when students are engaged in a cooperative quest for learning and the 
atmosphere is one of joint inquiry and exploration. Under these con- 
ditions help Is reciprocal and students can learn and receive support 
from one another. Consequently, a vital educational resource, of the 
students themselves, is maximized. 

Degree of Emphasis on Individual Development— An emphasis on individual 
development is complementary ^o the goal of creating a climate charac- 
terized by interdependence and cooperation. Within this interdependent 
context, it is imp^*-tant to treat each student as an autonomous individual 
who has unique needs, abilities and interests. Thus, if one of the basic 
goals of career guidance is to be achieved, it is essential for the 
staff to be sensitive to individual differences; encourage and support 
their expression; provide a wide variety of learning experiences, re- 
sources, and evaluative techniques responsive to these varied needs; 
and help each student discover himself as an adequate person who is 
aware of his interest, potentials, and feelings and can accept his 
limitations. 

Extent of Opportunity for Exi>eriroentatlon and Exploration — The goals 
of career guidance cannot be adequately met unlet. > an atmosphere is 
created in which the child is free to explore both the world of work 
and his own Interests, abilities, needs, and personaliiv character- 
istics. It xs through this exploration and experimentation that the 
child develops. « clearer concept of self and begins to develop per- 
ceptions abouc tne world of work. 
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Degfee of Student i nvolvgaaenc In Learning Experience — Research and 
theory strongly indicate that student interest, motivation, ^nd 
achievement is entranced uhsik students have the opportunity to be 
Integralty Involved in learning experiences. In light of this princip*e 
therf^ should be substantial opportunity for self -initiated learning, 
the emphasis should be on learning through direct activity and exper- 
iences, and students should play an active part In evaluating their 
experiences. 

Degree of Student Part Icipat log In Claasroea Processes — Pupils learn 
to relate more responsibly toward one another as they jointly develop 
and share their own steuidarda for classroom behavior. In so doing they 
begin to feel cOTpetent as nad>ers of the classroom groutf» develop a 
sense of self -responsibility, and learn that they can play a part in 
effecting change. These feelings in turn help facilitate development 
of positive feelings toward scdf and school In general thus enhancing 
pupil mental health and motivation to learn. 

Degree of Attentlaa to the Affective Development of Students — Educa- 
tion has been predominately concerned with the cognitive development 
of students and with imparting a body of knowledge and skills. How- 
ever, man Is far more than a rationale being and since career 
development is concerned with the total development of the student, 
this affective and subjective aide cannot be ignored. How the student 
feels about school In general, his teacher, his peers, and his learning 
experiences affect all aapeeta of development, and thus the staff must 
be sensitive to pupil feelings and help children grow both emotionally 
and mentally. 
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DEVELOPING CAREER GUIDANCE PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 



Chapter (ioals 

This chapter Is incetided to provide Information n<*eded to dewlop 
comprehensive career guidance program objectives which are tailored to 
Che needs of the specific student groupb. Specific goals are: 

1. To provide a rationale fi.r the xxse of ccanprehensive objectives 
in the development of career i;uiaance programs. 

2. To suggest cautions and considerations which are important in 
using the career guidance objectives* 

3. To describe special characteristics of student group which 
influence the nature of career guidance objectives. 

4. To present a working ^et of career guidance objectives which 
have been developed from a Aeview of the vocational development 
research. These objectives will be presented by four educational 
levels: Eleinentary, junior hlgh» high school^ and post**high 
school. 

Why are Career Guidance Objectivea Important ? 

Although developing objectives can be difficult, there are several 
advantages to this process. These advantages include the following. 

Insure Program Comprehensiveneas and Continuity - By developing objectives, 
it is possible to design a program Chat will include all or at least many 
of the learnings which will promote adequate career development. Often 
guidance programs are very successful in helping students develop some 
behaviors while completely ignoring other equally important behaviors. 
Also, objectives help to suggest an appropriate sequence of learning 
experiences. For example, often career guidance programs encourage 
students to make choices before they have an adequate information base. 
Through using objectives, it is possible to structure the program so 
broad exploration has occured before choice. 

Diagnosis of Student Needs - A major use of objectives is to help 
diagnose students* current career development levels. Although the 
objectives presented In this chapter are arranged by educational level, 
they will not be f^p'^ropriate for all students at that level. It is 
Important to flr.^t use the objectives to determine the current develop- 
mental level of students. 

Program Design and Planning - Once program objectives have been developea, 
these objectives shouTd become the basis for the selection of guidance 
activities. Any guidance practice should be evaluated according to the 
extent to which it has successfully helped students develop the specific 
behaviors indicated by the objective. 

Conaunication about ProRratn t o Others - A majoi* problem in implementing 
new guidance programs is gaining the supporc of others including 
administrators, teachers, students, paren-s and community members. 
Objectives can be of great use in comrau ilea ting about the program with 
ochera. The strength of objectives Is mat they allow the guidance stai." 
to state specifically what the progtam is designed co accomplish. 
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Program Evaluation - A tinal advantage o£ using oh jt» t i voj. is th.it the 
ubiectives can provide a baala for program evaluatitm. llwre ts 
currently pressure to justify educational programs. It objei t i vi-.«. havf 
be^ developed and these objectives have been communicated to the public, 
Chen they can provide an effective basis for evaluation. 

• 

Introducing a Working Set of Career Guidanoe Objectives 

This chapter presents a working set of career guidance objei'tlves 
which can be used as a basis for building tailored program objectives. 
Before presenting these objectives, the following explanations and cautions 
are important. 

Research based - These objectives have been developed by revit»wing 
recent career development theory and research. Based on thiK infcrmation» 
objectives have been developed which attranpt to be consistent w{th 
reseairch. Although this Is difficult to do, they have been reviewed by 
individuals «riio are familiar with research and theory and have been 
judged to be sound In terms of research basis. 

Broad and Comprehensive - There are many objectives because a major 
effort was made to make rhaa as comprehensive ac possible. Career 
development, like other areas of human development, is complex and, 
therefore, programs which attsntpt to Influence this developmental process 
will be very broad. It nay well be impossible for a guidance program to 
uieet all of these objectives. However, they should be viewed as an 
ideal which can provide an on-going basis for continuous evaluation and 
expansion of career guidance programs. 

The Ultimate Goal' - The ultimate goal indicated by these objectives is 
an effective vocational plainer who makes career plans which are based 
on a thorough understanding of thoiselves and of the world of work, and 
who continue to evaluate ^d modify these plans throughout their life 
whenever changes In themselves or their environment make their present 
plans unsatisfactory. To sooe extent this Is an Ideal goal, however, 
the objectives are based on the premise that this goal is a desirable 
one and that through planned kindergarten through post-high school career 
guidance programs, more individuals can come closer to the ideal. 

individual Differences in Development - Hwnan development does not proceed 
at the same rate for all individuals. This la also true of career 
developn^nt. These ^jectives are organised accordiug to four educati(Mial 
levels: elementary, junior high, high school and post high school. The 
objectives for these four levels, however, are normative and not all 
students at a particular educational level will be at the level of 
development Indicated by the objectives. Therefore, it is essential 
to explore all four levels of objectives. Exactly which objectives are 
used will depend on an exploration of the career development level of 
the specific student population. 

Special Student Needs Recently, there has been considerable discussion 
about the special guidance needs of such student groups as girls. Blacks, 
Indians, snd Mexican Americans. The objectives have been reviewed by 
counselors ar.o counselor educators who are actively working with special 
student groups. The major response from these individuals was that the 
objectives teemed to be important for all students However, some ob- 
jectives may aeed greater ei^hasis with specific groups. Also, some 
additional ob:ectlve8 osy bs appropriate for special groups. 
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Behavioral Outconu*is - if objectives are to be ii^vvl u» prv>Kraiu .lev*' UH»m'ni 

and evaluation. It is most helpful to Rtate ^»htt'»t ivt s in tftm-: .»i 

specific expectfd heh.ivtoral outCtMnt'ti. In »li'v«' tn^ itu- ••■ t «v. ' 

presented in this t liapLcr, l>ehavtor uxAiaples .m' imivtiU'tt {» i ». i» 

the career guidance objectives. These txampieti will not be appi'M*^ 

for all students, but are Intended to indicate the type of behaviors which 

are related to career development. 

Characterifltics_Qf Special Student C r qu^'fi 

There are a number of groups who are currently pr(»sslng for 
recognition within American society. Increasingly, these groups are 
expressing the desire to develop their own unique strengths and 
characteristics, and to have these characteristics acknowledged by 
Che greater society. This trend has luajor implications for career 
guidance programs. If successful career development Is Che process of 
identifying, entering and aucceedint; in occupational areas which enable 
Ch6 individual to utilize his unique talents, then special emphasis 
oust be placed on helping members oi special student groups develop 
their strengths and on making the work enviromnenc responsive rc Lhese 
strengths. Some specific student groups include: blacks, Mexican 
Americans, American Indians, handicapped, women, vocationally oriented 
youth and youth with non-traditional values. 

Black Students - The following are some characteristics of black students 
trtiich have implication for career development. 

1. Black students, particularly at an early age, have high 
educational and occupational aspirations. That is, they accept 
the American ideal of success. However, in time they come to 
believe that there is little possibility of their obtaining this 
ideal. 

2. Because of the limited opportunity for occupational success for 
many blacks, black children lack successful occupational role 
models which could help them learn effective ways of developing 
behaviors and attitudes which are needed for occupational and 
educational success. 

3. Many black students have negative self -concepts. This is the 
direct result of prejudice. These children accept tho view of 
themselves which is Cfflnmunicated by others in society. 

4. Blacks Ho not lack the ability to be occupationally and educationally 
successful, rather they are hindered by real obstacles which 

deny them the right to full social participation. 

5. Blacks have a great capacity for the formation of meaningful 
interpersonal relationships. 

6. Through having to deal with prejudice and social barriers, blacks 
have developed effective skills for coping with difficult 
situations. 

7. When involved in a meaningful task, blacks have high capacity for 
suscai,*ed task Involvement. 
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Wo m en " the fallowing are soBie characteristics women whivl. tiavv 
Implications for career development. 

1. The self concepts of voisen seem to be more dependent on . th-Ms 
than thost* of men. While %#cimen may ot tt'tx li.ive posit »v»' -.. it 
conccptfi, it appears that malntalntnK this |M>sit fvc vm w t 
self retit>a heavily on the approval ttt i»tlii-tt. . 

2. There is great probability that girls will ttavc a muiix i>>i«- 
life style. Increasing numbers of women are en»ploy»'il while 
still maintaining a child rearing role. Many girls havt* a 
stereotyped view of «rafiian's role and are not aware of the 
mult 1-ro led life which is highly probable for them. 

3. Many girls have a narrow view of the world of work. Traditionally, 
society perceives certain occupations as being female oriented. 
However* increasingly, occupational opportunity is opening for 
wmiien in many fields. This means that women will have a 

broader range of occupational options open to them. 

4. Research indicates that while men typically desire and seek 
success, women fear success and are not usually comfortable in 
competitive situations. This fear of success often results 

in women selecting occupatlcms which are not satisfying, and 
i^ich do not enable then to utilize their abilities and interests. 

5. At present a major social value is that while women nay work, their 
major source of fulfillment is through home and family. Girls 
need help in developing career plimning skills which will enable 
them to continue career planning throughout adulthood, even 
though they may have interrupted career patterns or combine 
career and hmae roles ■ 

Handicapped Students - The following are sane characteristics of 
handicapped students which have implications for career development. 

1. The handicapped group includes a variety of students with different 
handicaps including physical handlr.ips. e.g., speech, hearing, 
visual and physical Uisabilities; and mental handicaps, e.g., 
mental retardation, emotional disturbances and learning disabilities 

2. Vocational development for the handicapped is similar to that 

of non-handicapped. The handicap should be viewed as an element 
which affects the process but not one which necessarily limits 
the process. That is, handicapped Individuals have the need to 
develop a positive view of self and to find work opportunities 
which enable them to utilize their skills in a way which is 
satisfying to them. 

3. Handicapped students have a particular need for exploratory 
opportunities because they are often Isolated in learning and 
social situations. Career guidance programs should make 
particular efforts to expand the handicapped student's opportunity 
to (^serve and experience various work situations. 

4. The excent to which handicapped students are able to develop their 
stren?::ns depends largely on their parents' attitude toward them 
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as handicapped children* Often, parents ituiv tec I tli.it tht*ri* in 
llctle opportunity for the child and this ni^Kativc tot^HuK in 
transmitted la the child* Career guidanio ett«>ris shoulii Uirus 
on providing assistance to parents* 

5« Handicapped students are often placed in work t^ituatiiuis whti^h 
have little opportunity for growth and advancei*icnt . A nuiior 
consideration when olaclng the naadlcapped should be providing 
occupational opportunities which can lead to on-going learning 
and advancesaent rather than permanent adjustment in a single 
job« 

fmBTtcask Indians The following arc sosie characteristics of the American 
Indian which have implications for career development. 

1« The American Indian child experiences a language and cultural 
barrier when he enCe4:a scho'^l , This means that there is a 
resulting conflict in values and behavior » and the child must 
adapt to living In two cultures. 

2« The American Indian has little ccmcem for time* This again is 
a value which differs from the tradltlcmal culture. When working 
with the Indian child or worker » It is important to realize that 
punctuality and keeping on schedule Is a concept which has 
little or no meaning. 

3. The American Indian culture does not place emphasis on the 
accuimilatlon of material possessions. Traditionally, owning 
property t saving for the future and acquiring materialistic 
goods have not been valued within the Indian culture. 

4. Cooperation rather than c<»tipetitlon is valued within the Indian 
culture. All activity Is geared toward the survival and welfare 
of the total group rather than the individual. 

5. As a result of the value of cooperation, little emphasis is 
placed on the individual. Self depreciation la part of the 
Indian culture. Therefore, Indians have low need to build 
their own ^go and may have a neutral concept of self. 

Mexican Americans The follmring are some characteristics of ::exican 
American students which have Implications for career development. 

1* Research indicates that there is little descrepency between the 
Mexican American boy's real and ideal view of self. This is 
particularly true when related to the school situation. The 
reason for this is that the Mexican American boy Is gre^^tly 
Influenced by older men and by peers. He is not Influenced 
by school personnel or his mother. 

2. Mexican American children have a high respect for authorii * 
This is because chilv. rearing practices are authoritarian 
there is little allowance for democratic independence tra. 

3. The Mexican American child tends to have a present tixc 
orientation. The dominant culture value of planning fo. 
future has little or no meaning to this child. 

4. The Mexican American culture stresses being rather than i: . 



There is great oaphMlS on spontaneous activiiy. Work is 
seen afii » neceanary activity but is not highly vaiueti in .» 
means of fuIfillsMAt* 

5. The Mexican Anarican cultura ia tradition rattier than chas.KV 
oriented. Changa ia not daairad or encouraged. Rather, ttture 
is emphaais on maintaining traditional customs and activiiios. 

6. For many Mexican Aaerieaiia, Cha norm is to accept and adjust 
to difficult iaa rathar than to attempt to exert, control and 
change the currant aituation. . 

Vocationally Oriented Studanta - Vocationally oriented students are those 
students who seek specific vocational training after high school or who 
directly enter the world of work. Tha following are some characteristics 
of vocationally oriented students which have implications for vocational 
development. 

1. There aemm to b« two distinct types of vocationally oriented 
students. One type is highly committed to specific training 
which will lead to entry into a selected occupation. The other 
type Is In a floundaring ataga where they have little 
educational or occupational direction. 

2. The coBttittad atudant seeks specific training and has little 
interest In othar general educational areas or in educational 
experiences which might result in greater occupational flexibility. 

3. Vocationally oriented students are usually not geographically 
mobile. Therefore* the extent to which they seek further training 
is largely dependent on the availability of local training 
institutions such aa area vocational schools, private technical 
schools and comnunity colleges. 

4. These students may have unrealistic occupational expectations. 
Although these students are enrolled in educational programs 
which do not enable transfer into four year higher educational 
Institutions » they often express their intention to transfer 
and obtain at leaat a bachelor's degree. 

5. Research indicates that the vocationally oriented student tends 
to either be a high ability student from a low socio-economic 
family or a low ability student from a high socio-eronomic famixy. 
Either type of student may well need assistance in coping with 
differences between family and self values. 

6. Vocationally oriented students tend to be economically inoupenaer. 
from their families. Often they are older, self-supporting 
individuals o*, if younger, they are receiving little financi^.. 
assistance from their family. 

Youth with Non*Traditlonal Values - These students include a numcer . 
today's youth who tend to reject the prevailing societal values. ': 
following are some characteristics of youth with non- traditional vax-. . 
which influences vocational development. 

1. These youth de-emphasise iioney and material acquisitions. 
Although they may well be from upper Income level farallie. 



they do not s«e obtaining material pos.stssslons as <i me^ininKSul 
value for their own life. 

2. Increasingly, this group is> rejecting the traditional concopt 

cf career and vocation. They are defining new w«rk opportuni tle« 
which enable thea to make social and ecological contributions 
e.g., free health clinics, drug abuse programs, and political 
acitlvity. This means that thay have little intere^^t in 
traditional occupational opportunities. 

3. These youth place major value on self -know ledge and at- If -express ion. 
Much of their activity Is directed toward increasing understanding 
of self. Also, they emphasize interpersonal relationships and 
coBBRunicatlon. They feel that the greater society prevents 
meaningful relationships, and seek to find ways of cstahlishlng 
satisfying interpersonal relationships with others. 

4. These youth have little coiwiiltUient to achievement, status and 
power. These values have been rejected and, therefore, are not 
major considerations for them when formulating vocational plans. 

5. These youth have little interest in future planning. The major 
esphasis is on spontaneous living and continuous change rather 
than stability and security. 

Implications for Career Development Objectives 

The following career development objectives are intended to be 
relevant for all student groups. Kowwer in light of the preceeding 
discussion of special student characteristics, the following considerations 
need to be emphasized when considering career development objectives 
for special student groups. 

1. The school climate and structure should be designed to reward 
special characteristics ana co allow youth to develop their 
unique abilities, attitudes, and interests. 

2. There is great need for increased communication between the 
dominant culture and special cultures which encourages mutual 
respec:: and understanding. 

3. Educational and occupational situations need to be identified 
which capitalize on these special strengths and allow the 
individual lo maintain unique characteristics while finding 
occupational satisfaction. 

4. Members of these special groups are faced with the difficult 
Situation of beinji bi-cultural, that is living In two distinct 
cultures. They will need help in developing skills whi^n 
enable them to function in the dominant culture while maintaining 
a respect *'or their own culture and a feeling of self-identity 
and worth. 

5. Career guidance must accept the concept of career as life style 
rather than the narrower concept of occupation for economic 
reward. Students need the opportunity to define their own 
values and define their own life style. 
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6. TUtf ri.>t(uU ot beloagl&g to a ninority ^uUtiti' is inU'n t 
devflo|>mont of a Mgatlve view of seXt. i.ut-ci>v gulU.tii.r twcdti 
tit help these youth develop positive s«.>lt "cotu'rpts .md .1 boUit 
in the possibility of sueceea without loss of self. 

7. Discrimination and lack of aeaningful upportunitv is v<>rv rr.-il 
tor theHfe* Hppcial groups. Therefore, i i .ttAM't Ht>i'i-'>>' i't 'v\t ii<> 
designed for th«*se youth will ncted tu laki* u\ .k-iivi- i px-itioii 
uf creating educational and occupatioitdi puM*.tUi 1 1 1 >«■- mtii.i. 
draw on the strengths of the special group* 

$, Career guidance staff Debars will need to t>tudy their owti 

prejudices and attitudes tmtard these gr-mps* and make an honest 
decision about tritether they can work effectively with particular 
types of students. 

9. Youth from these special groups need role models who are similar 
to them. A career guidtfice program should provide significant 
others who are similar to the clients to be successful role 
iBodels and to assist clients in educational and occupational 
planning activities. 

Goals of a Kindergarten-Pest High School Career Guidance Proaram 

In planning career gi»ldiM»ce programs for any educational level, it 
is helpful to first specify the final outcomes desired at the end of the 
total educational experience (kindergarten through post-high school 
training) and then to state specific objectives i^ich can provide a 
check on the degree to which any particular student is progressing toward 
these goals at any given point during the educational experience. 

The following are broad career guidance gor^s which are designed 
to result in the development of effective vocational planning behaviors 
by the end of the educati<mal experience. In developing these program 
goals, three aspects of carter planning behavior were used including: 
(1) development and understanding of self; (2) understanding of the 
world of work; and (3) development of career planning attitudes and 
skills. The terminal goala for these three components are as follows: 

Development and Understanding of Self 

1. To assist students in devel(^lng a realJA^ic self-concept and in 
understanding and appraising their needs, personality traits, interests, 
and abilities. 

2. To help students develop a value system and a preferred life style. 

3. To enable students to see themselves as agents In determlng the course 
of their life. 

4. To help students become open to new experiences, human relationships 
and information. 

5. To help students view themselves as being in process and to help 
them become adaptable to changes within himself and the environment. 

Understand;i.ny the World of Work 

1. To help students understand work as a generic concept. 

2. To help students gain an understanding of the cuaracterlstics 
of a wide variety of occupational clusters. 

3. To help scjdents gain an understanding of the Intrinsic* extrinsic, 
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and extra-tAle features of occupations. 

4. To enable students to Investigate several selected occup^t ions 
Intensively. 

5. To help students understand the training requirement of various 
occupations . 

6. To help students gain an undecatand^g oi changes: in the .lob 
market and to help then acquire an awareness of future trends. 

7. To help students explore the negative as well as the positive aspects 
of the world of work. 

8. To help students explore their attitudf>8 and values toward work. 

Development of Career Planning Attitudes and Skills 

1. To help students develop Dkills 4'ueded to obtain, utilize and 
evaluate information from a wide variety of sources. 

2. To help students synthesise knowledge and perceptions about self 
and environment, and make decisions based upon this synthesis. 

3. To help students develop skills in fonmlating plans, carrying them 
out» and evaluating the mitcomes of these experiences. 

4. To help students see the relationship between present planning 
and future vocational outccxaes. 

5. To help students realize the importance of considering both objective 
and subjective factors in career planning. 

6. To help students view vocational choice and implementation as a 
continuous process continuing throughout life. 

7. To help students be open to new information and experiences, and 
to modify their plans accordingly. 

Elementary Level Objectives Related to 
Understanding of Self 

By the end of the elementary school experience, the students will: 

1. Be aware of activities which they enjoy doing (aware that music is a 
favorite school subject; that they enjoy playing with a group; that 
they enjoy doing things outdoors). 

2. Healise that they can do some activities better and like to do some 
activities more than others (enjoy music class more than art class; 
enjoy sports but are not as good at sports as a playing the piano; 
do not like science class and do not do well in it). 

3. Accept the fac* that they cannot do all things equally well (are not 
upset because they do better in music class than in science class). 

4. Be able to decide which activities are important to them and devote 
energy to doing them (decide they want to play in little league 
baseball or study music, and are willing to miss their favorite 
television program to practice). 
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5. Lik«^ and have confidence tn themselvea (are willing to Voiantuer in 
c lass dt^icussion!*; are wtlltng to tnttlate friendships with other 

sttltl<*titR) . 

6. he willing to participate tn new activlttea and to meet new pvo;' It- 
Care interested in taking field trips away from school j seek out 
new children In the neighborhood; look forward to entering junior 
high school). 

7. Be able to adjust to changes (not upset by temporary chan^^es m the 
school schedule; anxious to begin new areas of learning). 

8. Be able to function independently in various situations (.complete 
chores at home without being reminded; concentrate on reading an 
interesting book)* 

9. Be able to relate to others around them and share experiences with 
them (enjoy doing special projects with other students; can cooperate 
when playing games «fith others). 

10. Realize that some people are quite similar while others are quite 
different than they are and appreciate both the similarities and 
differences (although they have some close friends* chey are willing 
to let other children join them in play activities; do not always 
choose to do group learning projects with the same students). 

Elementary Objectives Related to 
UnderstandinR the World of Work 

By the end of the elementary school experience, students will: 
I Be aware of various types of work in their immediate environment 
(understand family work roles; know about several highly visible 
occupations such as teacher* fireman, doctor, store clerk, 
television performer). 

2. Understand that all types of work contribute to society (can 
describe the contribution of several specific occupations, i.e.. 
teacher helps people learn, firemen help fight fires, doctor 
helps people maintain good health, store clerks help people find 
and purchase needed items) . 

3. Understand th' interdependence of work in the environment (knows 
that a worker in one occupation depends on others to do their jobs, 
i e., grocer store clerk depends on farmers to grow food, on 

food processc rs to package it, on truck drivers to deliver it to 
the store). 

4 Begin to understand that work performed in their environment fulfills 
personal, social, and economic needs (knows that people work for 
financial return which helps them support themselves and others; 
that people work because they enjoy the work activity such as 
being with people, building things, solving problems). 

5. Recogniase that thete are a large number and wide variety of occupations 
(can list twenty-five to thirty occupations and know that they 
entail different types of activities). 
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6 Be&in to unuersiand that occupations can be grouped t gether 
a^!ording to various characteristi.s (know ditferenccs In tv^u-s 
of work activities such as some are physical whl lo others ..r.. 
^n^al. some are done indoors while others .re dono mUdo.i... ..nn.. 
require working with people, others with rhL»jis). 

7 Be aware of the changing nature oi r.c'MpaMons (know that somo 
fobrite!: eievator'oplrator. , handcraf .smen. bocome obsolete 
while other occupations are created, i.e.. compnt - operator, 
astronauts) . 

a interest and curlouslty in exploring various types of work 

(^SL fo read "hcuL various^ccupations . to talk with people wao 
are in different occupations and to play games which allcv them 
to practice work-type activities. 

9. Begin to understand that . iffercn^ types of work require f^^^J^^^ 
tvnas of preparation (know that ^ome people go to school longer 
th^othe?!! t"'. doctors and engineers go to school longer than 
store clerks and truck drivers). 

Elementary Objectives Related to Vocational 
PlannlnjS Behaviors and Attitudes 



1. 



7. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



6. 



7. 



By the end of the elementary school experience, students will: 
M«u^ certain decisions and choices independently (can choose friends 
:Uhourb: ng influenced by peers; can choose ^-^^ P^^^ ^rtils' 
without consulting their parents; can select school activities 
without direction from the .teacher) . 

Bestin to be aware that they can affect desired outcomes through 
Study and also play games with their friends). 

Be able to formulate shuct range plans and carry them out (can plan 
f schiol proj^t and complete it; can schedule time for a day and 
follow the schedule) . 

Be aware that decisions and plans often have to be J^^" . . 

!^„?«oth!lr study schedule to incorporate an unexpected assignment, 
ups^t !!;en the famHy-s plans force them to miss an activity 
they were looking forward to doing). 

RealUe th« they ^st '^^^f" :Lr«P-d'"eir'an;,ance 

their choices S ^^lelo another, that -f the, do 

on one thing, they will not ae auxe ^» ^ 
not complete their chores at home ^ne day, they will have to ao 

them the next> . 

«« aware that career pi nning is a lifelong process (kn w t^«t they 
wlxrfo^tfn^Uly he J«he^«^^^^^ 

rir:mTenrsfJi;.to\S: : » «UH1„ » y^rs the, -ill 
have to «ia*e a number of career decisions). 

Be aware that th.lr ''^'^rs'dla'a VrZ'^'l°''^mll«,t 

,„.. ,1,,, the future they can be expressea in a varii^ij 
^Llat ors (know th^. ■ Pujoy being outside and express this for 
their n;t^.orsrbut tnat' later In life they can sel«t an 
«:ipati™ »oic; allows the« to he outdoors such a. .orest.r. 
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BEST COPY AVAIUBLE Junior aiah Oblectivea Related U: 

Underataadlog of Self 
By the ctd of the junior high achool experience, students wili: 

1. BO aol. .o distinguiah between intereata and abilities (.an describe 
general ..pes of thinga they enjoy auch as being outdoors, doxnR 
physical ictivities, being with other people; can describf thM,>;s 
they are good at such aa building things with their handH. . ondu. ling 
simple scientific ejcperi«enta, helping other students with tholr 
school work, 

2. Begin to understand why they react as they do in a give ^ituation 
(realize that they are quiet when they are in a strange actuation, 
that they tend to show disappointment when they are not successful 
in an activity; that they will let others influence their actions 
because they want to keep their friendship) . 

3. Know their strengths and weaknesses, and attempt to develop strengths 
aSS overcLe weJnessea (although they enjoy reading « 
not very successful at athletics, they are willing to spend some 
time in sports activities). 

4 Continue to show evidence of accepting, liking and having <^°«fi^J"f 
in th^elves (have continued to make new friends ^'j'^^"*^^"' l^^^^,. 
high; feel confident in participating in extra-curricular activities). 

5. Kave some idea about the kind of person '''^l;^" 
name other people who they admire and would like to be like, can 
S^L to describe the type of life they hope to have when they are 
adults). 

6. D««»9tr«te an Increase in ""-"•P'r^''""''/"!.'' ''I l"^"" 
<nd«>endenclv (are able to cos^la" school assignments during stuay 
U^^niiurto express^lnions which differ fro« their .roup 

of friends; are able to manage leisure time). 
7 Beam to develop their own opinions, values and beliefs, and implement 

?S^ tS™gh actions (invest time in activities which they vxew as 

im^rtant to them; are willing to offer their personal views on 

various topics in group discussions), 
fi Work and play interdependently with peers and share experiences, feelings 
®" and iS^ wtth them (are willing to both express their own opinions 

and listen to others* opinions in group discussions; are willing to 

talk with friends to solve misunderstandings). 
Q Be able to adjust to new situations ( enjoy going on short visits 

Ly f to^ h^e • are looking forward to entering high school; enjoy 

jominHolunUy groups, i.e., church groups, social groups, etc.) 
10 Accept and appreciate individual differences (enjoy b^lng with 

dlfferenT types of people, i.e., different ages. sex. background; 

Ire wUUng ?o form friendships with new people; like themselves and 

feel they are as worthwhile as other people). 
11. Recognize and accept themselves as a changing inaxvidual and be aware 

of tSe emotional changes which occur during *f ^^^^^ J^^f ^^oole 

comfortable about their physical appearance; feel that othor people 

accept them) . 
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hmio r High Oblt^ct-Wes to 
■ Un der standing the World of Work 
By the end of the junior high school experience, studenis will: 
Be able to group occupations by analyzing shartM character i i. -^ 
(can list several occupations within a given lieia. I.e., ..irtvaici. 
pimnber. painter are all in the tieM ot constructum; know ^^'^ 
type of ability needed for certain occupaLionai fields, i.^-., biologlj^t^ 
and chemists both like and do well in science ard math). 
Understand that within each occupational grouping there is a wide 
range of occupations (can list several occupations within a 
particular occupational grouping and knows that these occ.pat.ons 
require different types of training and skills. wit.^in the 

construction field there are architects, engineers, rarper.ters, 
truck drivers, etc.). 

Understand that occupations are interrelated and support one another 
(know that no matter which occupation they select, they will work 
closely with people from other occupations, i.e., doctors with 
nurses, editors with writers, engineers with electricians). 
Believe that there is a wide variety of present and future career 
opportunities open to them (when asked what occupation ^^'^^ f^^ 
interested in. they will give sever^.^ different choices which are 
reaUstScally related in tenas of field and level, i.e.. doctcr. 
social worker, teacher, dentist). 

understand that they can potentially be satisfied with a ""^^^ 
occupations (when they list various occupations they ^"/"^Z^^^^^*^ 
m. they communicate that they would be equally satisfied with 
several of them) . 

Realize that jobs and job requirements are constantly '^'j^^f^"* 
(know that the invention of new machines decreases the demand for 
certain types of jobs; that new inventions and occupational 
standards Lquire increased a^aounts of training; that social needs 
create new occupations). 

Appreciate tho idea that people work for different reasons (know that 
toL people work primarily for money, others ^^^^^.^^f ^cause 

work activity, others because they are helping people, ot.^ers because 
thev receive rt. -ognltion) . 

. Be able to specify some of the reasons why work 1« ^'^P^'^^^^^ ^ 
(^hen given a list of reasons for working, they will be able to 
indicate which are most and which are least important for ^^^'^ 
I.e.. helping people and enjoying the work activity are :r .e Important 
than making money or gaining prestige). 

Understand thac the type of work which an individual does affects 
* ot2era?^s ortheir 11 e (know that their occupation will .letermlne 
^ho their friends are; how much time they will have with their family; 
how much time they have to do other activities). 
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10. Have explored several occupational areas of InLcretit to then (h.-^ve 
talked to people in the area about their job, have visited the 
piaceii where the people work* have read blocks or seen movi^-s 
about thtt occupational area; from this exploration, they know what 
occupations are within the occupational area, what people in these 
occupations do, what traialng they have reeeived. and what i vp*- of 
life they lead). 

11. Realize that entry into an occupation depends on training nul ot 
educational background (know that people in some occupations go 
to school longer than those in other occupations; that some 
occupations do not require special training; that school curricula 
are related to various occupations). 

Junior Hiyh Objectives Related to 
Vocational Plaaning Behaviors and Attitudes 

By the end of the junior high school experience, students will: 

1. Develop skills in obtaining occupational infomation and use these 
skills repeatedly to study various occupational areas, (know several 
basic sources of occupational Infomation such as other people, 
visiting work areas, reading books, talking to counselor; periodically* 
as they become Interested In a new occupational area, they use these 
skills to explore the area). 

2. Be able to formulate plans for a longer period of time (can plan 
leisure time for an entire sunoer; can organize study plans for an 
entire week; can plan and complete projects which take several weeks). 

3. Realize that both objective and subjective factors are important in 
decision making (know that If some activity is really important to 
them, they will find the time to complete It; if they enjoy an 
activity they can concentrate on It for longer periods of time). 

4. More clearly understand the cause-effect relationship between 
decision making and outcomes (know that school grades are related 
to the amount of time they decide to spend on studying; know that 
a decision to devote their time to one project means that they 
cannot do another one). 

5. Recognize their abilities. Interests and limitations, and be able to 
relate them to educational choices (when making course s'elections for 
the following year, they will be able to give reasons why they are 
making the selections; the selection which they do make will be 
realistic in light of available external data, i.e., past grades, 
stated interests, test scores). 

6. Begin to consider broad occupational alternatives which may be 
satisfying to them and explore these in a variety of ways (can 
specify two or three occupational areas which are of interest to 
them; do not limit areas to one or Indicate that they have no idea 
what they would like to do in the future; their actions support their 
stated Interest areas through such activities as course work, 
leisure time activities, reading, etc. 
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7. UnderKtauvi the itit erdepencU-tiot* oi ocrap.it ;(M|.i i in*i « iui .ii i.mi i i 
planning^ ;ir**l know that educ.it ioim I tl^vMsioii:. ii.ivu^ .m i:,|M, i 
future ocfupat {oMJ 1 opportunit (know fli.if .. mu- *m * tip if i...,. 
require more training than others, know rhe Kfiu'ral level • ! .it ion 
required for the several occupational aiLias of lnt#T4»Ht tlu«m; 

can discuss current educational choices In li^»lu of their relationship 
to the several oocupatlonal areas they are intfresteJ in). 

8. Feel confidence in tuemselvt^ as a planner (wnei* a^scusMing educational 
plans with a counselor » they can take the initiative and share their 
own thoughts and feelings; although they consider suggestions 
offered by their parents^ they are able to pHn soirawhc^t independently 
of them>« 

9. Know that decisions and pl:,ns are not irrevocable^ and must often be 
modified in light q£ evaluation of experiences and information (if 
tley are having great diif icult . with a course they have selected, 
tfcey are willing to consider changing the class without fettling 
defeated; when discussing educational plans » they convey an 
experimental attitude that this is what they would like to try 
rather than the view that they must succeed). 

Hi^h School Objectives Related to 
Understanding of Self 

By the end of the high school experience , the students will: 

1. Be able to realistically appraise and differentiate their interests, 
abilities and aspirations (can specify which school subjects they 
like and do well in; have well defined activities v^ich they like to 
do m their leisure time; can describe what they would like to be 

in the future. i.e.» several occupations of interest to themt amount 
of money they want, types of people they want to associate with, etc.). 

2. Pursue and develop their interests and abilities by engaging in 
activities that they find enjoyable and fulfilling (make course 
selection appropriate to interests and abilities; devote some time 
to appropriate extra-curricular activities; can focus their leisure 
time on activities of high interest to themi enjoy making friends 
with shared interests). 

3. Develop an undei standing of their temperament, needs and personality 
traits (begin to feel comfortable with themselves as individuals* 
i.e., know they enjoy doing activities alone and do not feel compelled 
to join a group; realize that they need the support of other people; 
like to help others and actively seek activities which all ^ them to 
do this). 

4. Begin to clarl^v their philosophical outlook and value system by 
discussing taem in relation to personal aims and goals (en jr v 
discussing topics such politics, religion and current Issues and 
are formulating their own opinions which they can support; are 
beginning to question which things are most important to them and 
evolving oersonal answers). 

5. Begin to understand that there are different life styles and 
tentatively select zhe one most satisfying for tliem (they will 
begin to realize that *here are many types of ll:e o^'tterns many of 
which are qu^te ditferi .t from the one they and thei/ family nave; 
they will begin to realize factors related to life style, i.e., stress 
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on material pvest ssl'-'n, stress on time with t.miU .itui : t u'«.i> , 

stres>; on individual endeavors^ they will i s^uuf v.it unts 

styi^'s through books, talking with other peorl*-. imwies, t. Uvi 

etc»; they will begin to develop an idea i»t ihf tvjn- ol lt»f ;h. v w.miI 

like). 

Enn.igt' Ht ufw »it«ati4M\» aih! »»xplm« thtfli r i.Mtj. hIi.-v 

art» wtllins to fn^Jj*** a» t Iv It !»»«», Ma t tu-w « • i.i 

books cxptt.'HHiiit' new ideas, ut» . ; their .ipi's.M. t. i" ilier;. iu w 
situations ts an experimental one in that Hu-y iiuliliur iBuntiJlat.'Iy 
reject or flee new situations nor do they impulsively accept all 
new situations). 

Be able to relate effectively with p«er8 and adults, and demonstrate 
an understanding of the needs and individuality oi others (are not 
easily hurt bv the actions of others, rather seek to understand why 
they behave as they do; have several good friends both male and 
female; are beginning to see adults less as authority figures and 
can enioy them as individuals). 

Demonstrate a further increase in self-responsibility, auto:-.omy and 
Independence (will not need continual definition of assignments 
from teachers, will begin to actively work toward future 
educational-occupational planning based on their own desires more 
than those of their parents or friends). 

Attempt to implement constructive changes in the environment when 
they feel they are necessary (If they are displeased with school 
policy, they work to present constructive alternatives, rather 
than merely complaining; are willing to discuss maturely with 
parents desired changes in such areas as what time they must be 
home at night, work required of them around the house, etc.). 

Continue to recognize and accept themselves as changing individuals 
living in a changing world with varying demands and opportunities 
(maintain an exploratory stance about their future occupational 
plans; feel increasingly comfortable with themselves as individuals 
and feel hepef ul about what they will accomplish in the future) . 

Hifth School Objectives Related 
To Under8tandin£ the World of Work 

By the end of the high school experience, the sutdents will: 

In addition to being able to group occupations by interest area 
and nature of activity, be able to group them according to level 
of training needed for entry (know that there are different typt 
of training levels, i.e., on the lob traininR, apprenticeships, 
special schools, colleges, etc; know that various types of training 
require different lengths of time, i.e.. associate degree requires 
two years beyond high school, bachelor *s degree requires four years, 
master's requires one to two years beyond bachelor's, etc.; know 
other non-school requirements for entering occupations such as 
union meaiber^ip, state licensing, etc.). 

Be able to scudy occupations in terms of intrinsic, extrinsic and 
extra-roie considerations and be able to specify which factors are 
most impurtant to them ikaav that intrinsic work features are 
related to tne nature of the work task itself Ircluding opportunity 
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for self and social fulf illnjenc, aaounc of auton»>ny. i uadcr.sh ip «nJ 
responsibility required, aaount of variety, truvol and advent nr.- , 
and type of wt^rk tomlltlons, i.e. hours on job, s.iftftv, etc.; 
know that extrinsic rewards of the occupation may include status, 
economic benefits, security, fringe benefits, etc.; know that 
extra-role considerations include tL.- nature of wors. setting and 
non-work considerations such as amount of leiau^-e time, etc.; can 
select several occupations of interest to them ai«d analyze then in 
terms of these work features). 

Realize that on-going retraining is necessary because of job 
obsolescence, job prorootions and changes in occupational rcUs 
(know that new technological developments require the development 
of new skills in some occupations; that changes in professional 
standards may require further training for members of that profession; 
that with time son» jobs bacome cVsolete and, therefore, members 
of the occupation naxst relocate in other occupations). 

Are aware of projected changes due to technology, economic and social 
conditions in the job market, and understand their impact on local 
and national opportunities (are aware of current changes in their 
own town, i.e., new industries or relocation of existing companies 
to another area, which will affect the number of jobs open in their 
community when they complete high school; are aware that some highly 
stable occupations, i.e., teaching, are now overcrowded and, therefore, 
entry into chem is difficult or impossible; show evidence of 
considering these changes In the job opportunity structure in their 
planning by tentatively selecting occupational choices which are 
currently available and by considering alternative plans in case 
the picture should change while they are seeking further training). 

See the relationship between school subjects and occupational 
possibilities (are able to describe the types of school subjects 
which are related to their tentative areas of occupational cnoice; 
know specific course requirements needed to allow them to seek further 
training in preferred occupational areas; are able to use this 
Information to make appropriate high school curriculum selections). 

Understand and appreciate the need for cooperation among enployees 
and between employers and employees (know that interpersonal 
behaviors, i.e., positive attitude toward job, good communication 
with supervisor, ability to get along with co-workers, etc., are 
important to job success and satisfaction; exhibit these behaviors 
In the school setting, i.e., get along with other students, talk 
easily with teachers, complete assignments, are punctual, otz.). 

Understand that there Is a strong relationship between satisfaotlon 
with one's job md satisfaction with life in general (know that 
they will spend a large percentage of their life working and that 
enjoyment of the work ac-lvity is crucial to their happiness with 
life; know that the nature of the job they have will be a major 
influence on the rest of their life, i.e., how much money they have 
to spend, which people they will associate with in bocial activities, 
how much t*m€ they will have to spend with their family or on leisure 
activities; . 




BEST COPY AVAiUIBLE HA^" Sct tool Objectlveij Kw'latei^ 1.0 

i'ianniua Behaviors and AttituUt-.. 

Hy lilt- end ot th»» hlj^h school experience, ri..- ',{tu{»'nt'; wi. - 

1. t>.'v«'h>p Hkil} In R.'itherinK, utilizing, and cv.» 1 ni>», ■» w. ;. 

ttt educdt l*.iia! ana occupational resources (art- a. :»v,«*lv im. ut 
on-Koing carot r exploration using written mat. t i otn. i ,,. ,.1. , 
visiting w.^rk setting* etc.; show initiative in oxvlotinj .,..1 
selecting post-high school training opportiinitios, i.e., tilkin^ 
to employment service counselors, visiting i-ol legos, cosnnmnitv 
colleges, and technical schools; actively seek the help ot paroncs, 
counselors and teachers in this exploration proi-ess). 

2. Accept the responsibility for decision making with respect to personal 
adjustment and vocational-educational planning (when they talk io the 
counselor, they show evidence of having explored tentativt- p)os»ibilities 
and formulated plans rather than merely seeking advice; increasingly 
talk in terms of what they want to do and think they can do, rather 
than what others want thes to do) . 

3. Have expanded career horizons through participation in sir.ulaL. d 
and/or work experience programs (have actively sought to parLitripate 
in a number of work activities through part-time jobs, voluntet>r 
service, extra-curricular clubs, and/or work experience programs: 
have sought to have varied work experience by trying a number of 
different types of work activities; can discuss their feelingK 
about various occupations based on the experience gained through 
these work experience opportunities). 

4. Be able to realistically appraise their interests, abilities, 
aspirations, values and personality traits in relation to probable 
success and satisfaction in preferred occupational areas (oan relate 
their success in school subjects, hobbles, and extra-curricular 
activities to types of occupations which call for similar activities; 
know which needs, i.e., being outdoors, helping people, etc., they 
hope to fulfill in a job and can taaae occupations which enable them 
to meet these needs; know how nwch tis^ and effort they want to 
devote to their job and can list occupations which meet their 
criteria). 

5. Have established a plan which will lead either to an entry occupation, 
further education or training, or an alternative experience upon the 
completion of high school (have applied to and been accepted tu 

the training institution stated in their plan; have considered other 
factors which might affect their plans, i.e., financial resources, 
military service, marriage, etc., have successfully pursued a 
course of study in high school which enables them to implement their 
future plans; have discussed their plan with others such as teachers, 
parents, and/or counselors). 

6. Be open to re-evaluation and revision of decisions and plans (continue 
to explore occupational-educational possibilities after tentative 
choice Is make; can revise plans as reality factors dictate, I.e., not 
being accepted to college of their choice). 

7. Can maintain a balance between futuristic planning and a focus on the 
present (although they are actively working to implement future 
plans, they are still interested in current school activities). 
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K.si-High School Object tvc^H ^ QOPf ftVMlABLE 

By the end of the pusi-high school cxperlemv , muJonts willr 

1. Be able to accurately appralbe their n^.»eat^. D»-rsonalitv tt.»U - . 
interests, aptitudes, and abilities; ana .malv/.o them in . t 
strengths and limitations (can givr- m accurate des.-ripi i^Mt .-i 
themselves to oth«?rs including a description of activities Uuv 
enjoy and are good at and activities which they •'. • not enjt'y and 
cannot do well; this self-description will be accurate when compared 
to external data, i.e., grades, test scores, course selections, 
extra-curricular activities, etc.). 

2. Be able to differentiate themselves froro others ant appitciato both 
their own and others* individuality (although they are interested 

in discussing decisions and plans with others to seek their viewpoint, 
they are able to make decision*, independently; feel satisfied with 
themselves as they are without a strong need to be different). 

3. Can describe their values, attitudes, and preferred life stvles 
(can describe the type of life they want to live; have fcrmulated 
and followed a definite educational plan which will allow them to 
enter an occupation which is compatible with their values and 
preferred life style). 

4. Believe that the future offers alternative opportunities for thero 
and express this through an active exploration of these opportunities 
(although they are now able to enter the world of work, they are still 
exploring alternatives such as further educational training, opportun- 
ities for on-the-job training, chances for promotion within their 
chosen occupation, etc.). 

5. Periodically re-evaluate possible changes in their interests, values, 
goals, and concepts of fiuccess (throughout the post-high school 
experience, they have been evaluating the appropriateness oi their 
tentative occupational choice in light of courses taken ano other 
experiences; If their tentative choice does not seem appropriate, 
they have altered their curriculum choices to allow entry into 
another occupational area). 

6. Be able to form satisfying interpersonal relationships, anu firov 
and develop ti.-ough them (they have made new friends, i.e., people 
from various geographic regions, people of different agem from these 
new frlendshlpf? they have expanded their understanding of different 
attitudes, values and life styles). 

7. View themselves as Individuals who are growing and devel^^-ing and 
seek to pursie activities which will enhance their self -development 
(they have selec ted elective courses which allow them to . lore 

new interest areas; they have become Involved in social groups which 
allow them to R.eet a variety of people and engage In a nunber of new 
activities). 

8. Be flexible and adaptable, and have the ability to adjust to change 
(they .lave evaluated their original curriculum choice and changed 
their major field if the original choice was not satisfying to them; 
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Post-Htah School t^Jec li ves 
Related to Understanding the WorTa tit Wt»t k 

By the end of the post-high school expertesw*-, HtuJc-nt:. vi 1 i : 

1. I'nderstand the concept of wrk froa an economic, socioloi»ical . in l 
psychological viewpoint (they are specifically aware of the f... otniw, 
sociological and psychological contributions of their sele.tid 
occupational field; they have evaluated these contributions to determint- 
whether the specific type of work they have selected will hf ptrsonally 
fulfilling for themi they understand and respect tne contribut ions 
which people in other occupational areas make to society). 

2. Be thoroughly familiar with several occupational cluster:^ interest 
to them (they are familiar with the nature of the work activity, work 
conditions, training requirements, security, salary, and needs which 
can be met in several occupational areas; trow these are.m they have 
selected the one of greatest interest and souRht specif ii training 
needed for entry into the occupational field; they can outline .i plan 
for advancement within their selected occupational field including 
possible jobs available • needed additional education and on-the-job 
behaviors which lead to advanc«&ent) . 

J. Be aware of the impact of change on the job market and tlius wi U not 
describe goals as unalterable choices (can specify alternate jobs 
which would allow them to utilise their current skills; cm speoify 
other occupational areas which would provide job satisfaction f^r tixr 
and would allow them to utilize their abilities; although they are 
committed to their current occupational area, chey are willing to 
continue to explore other occupational areas). 

4. Have a clear understanding of their attitudes and their values toward 
work and seek a means of Implementing them (they have thorouKhly 
explored the relative importance of work to other aspects of their 
life. I.e., time for f^aily, leisure time, travel, community service, 
etc.; if possible, they have selected an occupation which allows 
them to meet these needs, i.e., an occupation which requires little 
overtime wprk, which allows them to help other people, which allows 
them to engage in activities which they enjoy.). 

Post-High School Objectives Related 
To Planning Behaviors and Attitudes 

By the end of the post-high school experience, the students will: 

1. Be able to state the types of information needed for vocational planning 
(they are aware that they need to consider both information about 
themselves, i.e., abilities. Interests, values and life style, and 
about the world of work, i.e., occupational areas, type of work 
activity, nature of work setting, benefits derived from work, 
training neeced for specific occupations, etc.) 

2. Have researcn skills which enable them to locate and use Information 
in decision laaking (are able to utilize a variety of sources to 
gather lnf<. nration about occupational posslhi Uties. I.e.. people in 
the occupation, counselors, written materials, worK experience, etc.; 
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are abl« to objectively And Aubjectively evaluate the informaticm thoy 
have obtained (can accept objective Inforoatlon such as test stores ♦ 
feedback from other people and tcl.ool experiences but realize thai 
chelr own attitudes and yaXuea vlXI affect the importance of this 
information in decision making). 

4. Be able to specify several occupational areas of Interest to theni. 
evaluate their probable chances of t>ucces8 in thef^e and seKcc one 
area which they tentatively would like to enter (ar they complete 
their post-high school training, they are able to explain why they 
selected the occupational area they did by accurately deacribing it 
and other areas which thty have considered* and describing their 
own abilities » interests* veluee and attitudes which they considered 
in making their choice). 

5. Have coBpleted the major «t:epe whirh allow them to enter their 
selected occupational area (they nave eueeeaafully coiq>leted the 
required training: they have decided which type of position will be 
most satisfying to them; they have sou{^t and obtained placement in 
their first work position). 

6. Be able to describe further vocational plans (they see their initial 
position as one of a series of steps; they are able to outline their 
plans for advancement within their selected occupational area, i.e., 
further training, opportunity for promotion). 
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CHAPTER V 
CAREER GUlWWCis APPROACHES 

Qtapter Coal t 

This Chapter U intenctod to help the .taff ot P-*^^*'^"/"^^;;;;^"^^ 
select career guidance acttvltlM ^ich are appropriate to t!..- no. ds of 
the student*. Specific goalt ares 

1. To present a variety of coaeldarations which are impurt-int in 
selecting activities. 

2. To describe a variety of educational approaches which can 
facilitate the attainment of career Ruldance objectives. 

ffliy is this Information Import ant 

The implementation of learning activities to meet the P^^R"^ 
objectiverlconstltutes one of the core elements of a career 
program. To adequately accomplish thla. ^^^f '^^f.^f 
oust first have a knowledge of the variety of *"i^^'^f P^"""*^^^ 
relevant to their program goals and an understand ng of the various 
factors to he considered la selecting these experiences and ^pproaches. 
ms sort of knowledge is often difficult for 
teacher to attain, because coverage of career guidance «PP"*^^f 
the llLratwe is scattered throughout a wide range of resources In a 
s^iilt ?ragmented fashion, lu sddition^ there are ^^^^ 
career guidance literature; thus, this body of ^"^''f ^ti^"/*^^'/^,*;.;! 
far fJoS c^lotely adequate for providing a basis for f ^^^J"^, 
i?Lr^arS^to meet a Soaprehensive set of career development obiectives. 

m an effort to help couwelors. teachers, and other ^^f^ 
familiarise themselves with relev«it learning J^^tU- 
d,.scribes: 1) a variety of activities that have been effectively utll 
Ued In c;reer Sevelop«lnt programs; ^ 2) educational and guidance 
approaches, not traditionsXly applied to career "J^;/^^^^^*^^"^ 
direct relevance to the scope of objsctives stated in this guide. 

gar.r»r« to Consider ^ « Sfelectiog Activities 
Learaine Oblectivea-Before deciding on any one specific career guidance 
^jlfifif^sary to specify ^^^r,:^/:^:^^^^^ 
hopes to meet through application of that J^^^^^^^Ifi J^iiSal 

orograms are designed to fscilltate the career development 
Stude^. n is important to state exactly what outcomes are desired. 
S^ce JSeie havi SSn decided, they provide criteria for the selection 
of methods s 

■ P»>«.t4«l at th« Itethod- Ooca learning objective, have been 

for facilitating the type of learning which is desirea. I* 
o? edicatloSi Sethods^ usually based on specific ^^•'^^^"f Pl^^^^^^^f, * 
^d each method is effective in fsciUtating some Wes of learning. It 
is imporcant to be familiar with the literature on '^^.^"^^J^^^J^^v^ 
approaches tn order to select the most appropriate methods for any given 

learning objective. 
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Level of Scud<*nt JPevel oproent ftftd Nature of Stu dent Populacipna-- in i dt- r 
for the learninft pot'ential of an activity to he maximized it n»us: lu* ax*- 
propriatc for the dt»v»'lopmt*atal lovol of the studeuts with which jt 
utilized. Thus, in selecting activities, student characteristics su.h 
as grade, abilitv, aehicvenient level, educational and occupational aspir- 
ation, self-concept, and motivation should be considered. In addition, 
specific population-j .-iten have ».'>cscial need^ which ire better n>et through 
some approaches th.in others. 

Av .1 1 1 a M_^ Expe r t iii e — Ano the r critical factor to consia*.-: in selecting 
activities is the level of staff expertise. This means t..at, all tactors 
being equal, a method should be selected because: 1) sooeoue on tue 
existing staff has the expertise needed to use the tnet!.>J, 2) soroeoiu> 
on the existing staff can acquire the needed expertise through the use 
of staff Biaauals or by obtaining additional training, or 3) other rfaource 
people are readily available. 

Aval lable Resources— I n addition to staffing, other resource cons idf rat ion;^ 
are important in the selection of a method. Educational methods require 
specific facilities, equipment, and materials which are often quite costly 
and consequently methods selected should be those which can be implemented 
within the range of available resources or feasibly obtainable resources. 

Compatibility with Existing Progr«a> ~Chd..8e is often quite difficult to 
initiate and maintain. This is frequently because a change In one part 
of a program may require subsequent changes in other parts of the program. 
When selecting a method, it is Important to consider the Impact of the 
acceptance of that method on other parts of the career guidance program. 
In general, it is preferable to select those methods which are most com- 
patible with the existing program either because less change is needed 
or because thofte changes which are required have a favorable impact on 
the program. 

A ch-'eve-ier.r Motivation Training 

Achievement Motivation Training consists of a variety of procedures 
to help Increase an individual's motive to achieve success. This training 
ifi directly relevant to the career development process, since these pro- 
grams are designed to help individuals raise their level of aspiration; 
set and achieve goals in accordance with their values, priorities, strengths, 
and interests; an! ..econe more self-aff irmlng, self -determining . and self- 
motivating. Recent research has Indicated that a person's level of achieve- 
ment motivation can be raised by creating a supportive motivational climate 
and by providing a combination of specUically designed cognitive and 
affective experiences. Although achievement motivation progr«'-:! vary, 
the following ar^ usually major components: 1) procedures that te-ich 
the thought characteristics of people with high achtevoaent motivation; 
2) activities taat. teach th^/ action ntrategles of high achievers, e.g., 
moderate risk takin*;, Initir ion, and use of concrete feedback: 3) tech- 
niques which help the individual s^t short and long range goals and make 
short and long range plans; and 4) cognitive and affective support for 
whatever change the client desires. There are numerous specific practices 
for achieving tae objectives of each of these components i-».ludlng such 
activities as writing; achievement stories, role playing, simulation 
gaming, behavior contracts, and self -exploratory ana self -confrontation 
experiences 
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An auiobtciKraphv or life story is a creative- writtii< t*xr« r j*. , . 
sem i -felt rue tured or unstructured^ in which studtntts wiito -ui * v. Mt 
In their lives and cheir attitudes and feelin^^s Luw.it a ihinu. iht.uiKii 
the use of this approach students can gain a t^realer understanain> of 
self and the effects? of various experiences on rhom, anJ in .tJ^iiL*.n^ 
it can provide a constructive avenue for students cummunicat ini\ u tth 
one another about themselves and gaining a greater awareness oi simi- 
larities and differences vith others. 

Behavior Contracts 

A behavior contract is an agreei^nt between two or more :>t i^ . 
specifying what each person will do for a stated period of tir.t-, i J 
what positive consequences will accrue if the contract is carried out. 
This approach is based upon the principle that rewarding or r.^inlorcinp 
mutually agreed upon chmges will facilitate b«haviur changes. It is 
a iii^icai outgrowtli of specifying reinforcement contingencies in aivance 
and enabling individuals to anticipate changing their behavior on ine 
basis of a verbal promise or written agreement that somr positive con--* 
sequences will be forthcoming* This approach is a relatively recent 
contribution to the field of counseling and guidance* and examples ot 
its application include its use in reducing disruptive classroom be- 
havior, raising the achiev^Bient level of underachieving students^ and 
making agreements between parents and students to alter academic and 
behavior problems. Many other contractual agreements are possible and 
this technique can be rea«> ly applied to the area of career develo|Hnent • 

Btbliotherap y 

Bibliotherapy consists of reading done by a person as a technique 
to obtain additional information and insights which might lead to im- 
proved meni-^l health and personal adjustment. It 1» a process of 
dynanic interaction between the reader and literature — interaction 
which may be utilised for personality development and growth. Thr<mgh 
readini^ and subsequent guided discussion, students can identify with 
and gain insight into problems or situations similar to their own and 
gain a better understanding of themselves and their personal and social 
environment. Areas such as relations with peers, family dynamics, lack 
of self-confidence, adjustment to school, personal fears » selecting and 
preparing for an occupation^ intergroup relations, emotional conflicts, 
physical handicaps, etc.* ar^^ examples of concerns that can be explored 
through this approach. Although bibliotherapy can be utilized with a 
clinical framework by a skilled therapist, it can also be used as a 
developmental guidance technique by teachers and guidance personnel. 
Consequently, it is important that teachers and counselor& be aware of 
Che effect of reading on children and youth and realise that through 
literature many individuals can be helped to deal with the developmental 
problems they face. 

Business and Industry Visits 

Business and Industry visits provide groups of scuaents with the 
opportunity observe and Interact with workers in tieir functional 
settings, anc. such trips. If carefully organized, can offer valuable 
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learning experienceei. They seem particularly impi»t!.iE>t -.'net* tin . «m M 
of work is e*xtretnfly complex^ mu\ nutiy occup.u i imis ari' tomovf^l in^. tiH> 
public view. Consequently* ati ItKreasing nuinbiT of studmt&i iuiVi* iittli* 
opportunity to go '^behind the s<:cnes** and actually see how and wtu^rc 
certain types of work are performed. Students* perceptions may have 
developed from limited Information and, thus^^ might be quite unrealistic 
and inaccurate. These visits or tottri>^ therefore, -ran be meaningful 
vehicles for providing students v^th direct contact ^^rh the world of 
work and can be highly motivating to students, encouianing them to further 
explore both the world of work and their own future planf^. 

Qs yeer Day s 

The career day is a program in which representatives froir. a variety 
of occupations visit a school on a designated date and discuss their 
fields of work with groups oi intei ted students. By providing students 
with pertinent Information about specific fields, It Is designed to 
broaden their concepts and understandings about career planning and 
become involved In the career decision making process. In addition, it 
provides students with role models with whom they can interact and re-* 
source persons from whom they can obtain additional information if their 
interest continues and expands. 

Career Logs 

These are student kept records of experiences, perceptions, and 
reactions which may help the individual reflect on career goals and 
offer a place where he or she can set down some exploratory occupational 
hypotheses. The content of career logs should be flexible and to a 
larg«^ r ^ree left uf» to the student, but suggested areas to keep a 
record of includes interests, hobbles, abilities, valueSt work exper- 
iences, reactions to various courses of study, perceptions of self, and 
perceived strengths; and weaknesses. If kept for a period of years, 
career logs may offer an interesting pattern that highlights how the 
student has changed or grown as a result of various experiences, thus, 
these records could provide some information and perceptions that might 
be helpful in decision making. 

Classroom Resource Bank 

This cons it. essentially of a human resource bank that lists all 
members of the class and their particular assets which will be useful 
in helping others. The use ut such a directory can lead to increased 
self esteem and help Improve interpersonal relationships among class 
members by legitimi^sfng the use of age peers as non*competit iv. resources 
who seek and give help to each other. Thus, instead of leading siudents 
to view th^selvc' as passive recipients of knowledge, this approach 
helps them gain the ability ^o exercise their initiative, to use others 
selectively as resources /oi their own growth, and to provide help to 
fellow st«udents. A variation of this approach is a directory of adult 
and child human resources In the entire school or in the community. 

College and School Visits 

A visit to a school or college that a student Is contemplating 
attending can hjslp the individual learn more about the institution and 
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Us van i»u.s programs. Such visits « conducted . jHu't tn*ii vuSu.i i i v m m 
)%raupK« haw been on the Increase In recent yi .ti- with lUc ^ r.^wn . . i»i 
phAsls on post hish school education and thr nsili^.iti cm tlu \'n t 
Hecondary and post secondary schools that thev must !>cciw tavolv.^i ni 
htrlping students make appropriate educational choiCK-^. Tt>ls ippr. -i^li 
can provide the student with first hand information that could not he 
obtained through merely reading catologs or viewing': films of tUo school; 
thus, visits are a helpful supplenK^nt to knowledge and impressions ob- 
tained through these means » If possible, during these visits students 
should have the opportunity to Calk with members t»f the student S.»dy and 
learn of their Interests, goals, and academic and social life; t.iik to 
representatives of curricular areas in which thuy arc iateresled; and 
visit educational and living facilities. Although the school visit is 
often considered in making plana for students who are collep.e oound, it 
is often not given equal consideration for those students vhone intL^rests 
lie In other educational direccionst It is equally Important, however, 
for these students to learn as much as possible about various institu- 
tionst and such arrange^nts can and should be made for students who 
are interested in vocational and other noncollegiate schools. 

Coapunity Resource Survey 

This technique consists of compiling a list of people in the school 
and community who are willing to be interviewed by students to provide 
them with a personalised description of their occupation. School and 
community personnel can be an excellent information source, fat it pro- 
vides students with the opportunity to a k questions directly relevant 
to their concerns and Interests and allows them to gain a first hand 
knowledge of a job and the worker*s perception of it. Adding this; *'per* 
sonal touch*' to occupational information suggests a needed focus that is 
frequently neglected in career guidance — the involvement of community 
members in the educational and career planning process. 

Creative Writing 

Creative writing is one facet of creativity development In which 
individuals express their unique ideaS| thoughts , and feelings through 
the use of the written medium. It can provide an avenue for self- 
expression and self-exploratlont and facilitates self -understanding. 
Generally^ teaching and guidance personnel have not shown much interest 
in utilizing creative art forms to enhance student development, but this 
approach does seem to have much unrealised potential. 

Creativity Development 

The word creativity has been tised in a myriad of ways and accordingly 
no single definition will cover all the meanings ever attached to it. A 
definition relevant to career development^ however, recognizes that all 
humans have some creative potential and views creativity as a successful 
step into the unknown » getting away from the main track » being open to 
experience and permitting one thing to lead to anot er« or seeing new 
relet ionship? among ideas a This conception of creativity goes beyond 
the constricting definition of it as a talent « something that is a special 
gift for a special few^ and thus has implications fct a vide range of 
students. 
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Utilizing conanercially produced media » many schools .tro also .It v» i.»piu^» 
their own educational media In an elfort to bt»Ltt»r moot Icn ai o»i 

Group Counsel tng 

Group counseling Is an approach which uses the meJiutn of ilw snail 
group to help Individuals explore feell . gt,, attitudes^ and behaviors in 
an effort to help t\ lein deal with vievelopioental problt^jus and concertist 
It is an extension of the overall counaellng process ^hat is afme^l ^t 
maxlnilzing the resources of grou^» inei!d>ers» groun interaction processes » 
and a supportive peer environment for facilitating?, problem solving and 
growth and development of students* Although there: are a variety of 
approaches to group counseling^ the content for the sessUons crises 
from the concerns of group members » and an effort is made to facilitate 
behavioral and attitudinal change through a combination of affective and 
cognitive involvement. 

In recent years group counaelini^ has been Increasingly utiiized in 
scliools, focuf^ing on many areas relevant to career development suc-h as 
self -exploration and identity seeking* educational and career planning, 
improving interpersonal relationships, increasing individual potential, 
raising achievement motivation, and testing new behaviors and attitudes. 

Group Guidance 

Group guidance refers to the presentation and discussion of infor- 
mation related to the educational, career, and personal-asocial concerns 
of individuals. It is primarily instructional and informative in nature 
and Is utilized when a group of students share a common need for infor- 
mation or assistance in problem-solving and decision making. AlthouKh 
the same content discussed in group counseling can also be discussed in 
group guidance, these two approachu^^ can be distinguished by the lollowing 
factors: group guidanc*? Is intended for all stu4ents whereas group 
counseling is intended for students with temporary problems which require 
moVe than information; group guidance makes an Indirect attempt to change 
attitudes and behaviors by focusing promarily on information presentation 
and cognitive discussion, whereas group counseling attempts to directly 
modify them through affective involvement; group guidance proct^dures 
can be used with quite large groups such as total classes » wherens ^roup 
counseling, which i dependent upon the development of group coheslveness 
and the sharing oi pi^rsonal concerns, is most applicable to relatively 
small groups. Since ail facets of career decision making requir<^ the 
consideration of a groad scope of information about self and the environ- 
ment, this approach is directly relevant to the career developmer^t program. 

Individualiased Education 

Individualized education refers to any procedure used to insure that 
the individual students recei' - instruction that is specifically appro- 
priate to them* The process consists of planning and conducting with 
each student general programs of study and day-»to-day lessons that are 
tailor made to suit the particular learning needs and characteristics of 
the learner. Th*s definition requires starting with cne individual in 
planning wh^c is to be learned. A chief justification for individualized 
education is ;naL It can provide the means whereby every student regularly 
achieves masce^y of tne leanilng tasks he undertakes. 



uulfrvatiiu-. creativity In this broad aenfi*.-, Hivrou^rx', i;iv-;v.^ 
privfainv', a currimlum and claaaroom climate which oncoura^ts u»j 
stimuUttJs students to develop their individual! tv .i:;d uniqtujK-ss ; 
discover and pursue new areas of Interest and ability; and be r. s. u: ,,.f ui , 
inventive, spontaneoua, open, and self-expreasive. Alchuunh siuarni« 
will var>' greatly in their creative potential and these soils jte Mi- 
ticuit to achieve, research has increasingly demonstrated th.it education 
can play a vital role in the development of creative efficacy. 

Dectsloo Making Trainin g 

This consists of instructional programs or units desip.ned to help 
students develop decision making skills and receive practlc in snaking 
rfeciaic. This approach is baaed on the rationale that aln<:i.' an in- 
dividual must make vocationally » educationallv, and personally relevant 
decisions throughout his life, guidance should help facilitati* learning 
effective decision makli~g strategies. 

Unlike many aspects of guidance, decision making training has been 
relatively highly developed in terms of resources and procedures and 
offers some readily adoptable packages that could be incorporated into 
many existing guidance services. Although there is variation among 
these programs, they usually focus on some or all of the following com- 
ponents: 1) helping students understand the process of decision making; 
and 2> helping them develop effective decision making strategies, 
including strategies such as clarifying the decision situation, considering 
the possible alternatives in that situation, searching for relevant in- 
formation about the possible outcome of each alternative, evaluating the 
information in light of personal value Judgements and objective criteria, 
making correct inferences, and reviewing plans and modifying goals in 
Ifqht of experience. A strong emphasis in decision making guidance 
prograras is an emphasis upon aasisting the individual in acquiring both 
self dsiKcriptive and environmental data, and in using this in makins 
educational and vocational plans. Thus In some programs the individual 
is encouraged to think in terms of probability statements which present 
possible alternatives and outcomes and call for examining probable out- 
comes of each and what they might mean to him or her in terms of personal 
rewards and satisfactions. Another emerging emphasis in these programs 
is the encouragement of the examination, discovery and development of 
personal values in youngsters. 

Educational Media 

There are a wide variety of educational media which are beinR 
utilised to transmit occupational information, to facilitate career 
and self exploration, and to promote the learning of planning and 
decision making behaviors. Examples of the many varieties of educational 
media include written materiala, tape recordings and cassetts, slides, 
films, filmstrips, radio and televialon series, and programmed instruc- 
tional materials. 

Written materials are probably uthe most conatonly uaed medium, 
however, they are not as successful as some other forms '>f media In 
arousing learner interest and motivation. There are su-nv commercially 
produced multf '•media materials and these materials ^re increasingly 
being utilized by school districts to supplement writci-n information 
in career development and other educational programs, in addition to 
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The key to individualised education It* sttMlont >5vll»v<iroctl<»ii whvr« 
atudi>ntH learn effect ively without continual guidance or assiHtmuu trost 
di teacher. A v«irlety ot vaya for obtaining a hiHl» d»*«rt'e ul HtU'i»M»t Kelt - 
direction can be distinguished. One is to provide the »ttudettt wftti self- 
instructlooal learninK materials that provide specific resourciH and cuen 
for undertaking and preceding vith learning taskn; nnuU.er is f^r students 
to aaslac one another in a peer tutorlr.^ or .student team context .ind the 
third la for the student to posacH^ anu use r.o»peteri'*ff>^ in planning and 
conducting his ovm learning activities with the asKis. tice of the te.icher 
such as through conducting Individual projects and engaging in independent 
study. It should be noted that individualization U intended lo '<>tpple- 
mentf and not to replace group experiences since numetous l9<trnin»; ol>» 
jectives can only be net through group discussion and i*\teractf on. This 
approach is relevant to career (guidance since the basis ot an otfectlve 
career development program is assessing student needs, specify Ine; the 
learning objectives, and desi^tning i .-amipg eacperlences relevant tu the 
needs of the individual student* 

Intergroup Education 

tntergroup education is a relatively new component of the educat ional 
process which seekt; to facilitate the development of attitudes, under- 
standings, and skills essential to harmonious relations between pur:>ons 
of diverse races, religions, national origins, and socio-economic status. 
Although not widely implemented at present, this approach seems to be of 
critical importance, since all facets of career and individual development 
can be either hindered or f.icllltated by the quality of interpersonii I and 
intergroup relations that e:clst in the school, in the coanunity, and in 
society at large. 

A variety ot resources and programs have been developed that arcs 
designed to help children and youcl: develop a sense of social sensitivity, 
understanding, appreciation, and respect for individuals from a different 
background from their own. Thetie Inckude audiovisual materials, class- 
room techniques and activities, literature, use of consunity resources, 
and school*<tfide procedures. Realising that it is at t*»e classroom level 
that the Implementation of Intergroup education fundamentally takes place, 
it must be recognised tiiat this Is not appropriate to only one aspect 
of the currlruium, but must be integrated into the total school exper- 
ience via the attiLjides and practices of teachers, guidance personnel, 
administrators, and other school staff. 

Life Skills-Counse ling 

Life Skills Counseling providos a structured means of hel(.4.ng dis- 
advantaged groups acquire the necessary experience, knowledge and skill 
to cope effective'*, with the interrelated problems encountered in em- 
ployment training, on the io^, .-.t home and in the comraunity. It is 
based on the realization tUa \ although some progress ha<« hei^n made in 
devising meaningful programs to help the disadvantaged acquire vocational 
skills, there has not been a conconmltant effort to help them learn life 
skills, and consequently the multiple probelms of disadvantaged adoles- 
cents and adults often make if difficult for then to tak« full advantage 
of their emerging training and employment opportunities. 
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This approach represents a serious attempt t... int»'i;r.4wv ;u. .it t..n.il 
and psychotherapeutic principles and techniques for the devi-U.i.m. ^.t 
personal competence in maay aspects of life. It «'mployv a curr i. ujum 
directly based on the probleas the clients are ..jtjwrleminR ana ut Ui/ts 
a four AtA%e learning aodel uhleh Integrates counseling and tf.urhiuK 
functions. 

The program was first utiXlxea with black adolescents* in th.- TRY 
Project (Training Resources for Youth) In Kew York City and development 
of the prograat is continuing and le currently being refined and adapted* 
for use with Indian adults in rural Canada. Second generation prvi^raras 
will explore implications of the Ufa Skills approach for othor popula- 
tions, both disadvantaged and taiddle class. 

Locally Developed Taped or Fllaad Interviews with Worker s 

This procedure entails the developaent by teachers, counselor'?, or 
students of audio-taped or fllnad interviews of workers on the job. This 
provide*, a means of devaloping personalised occupational information .tt 
a relatively raasonable cost. It can provide a meaningful and motivating 
learning experience for both counselors and students by providing an op- 
portunity for developing interview skills, learning job analysis tech- 
niques, gaining Incraasad knowledge about various jobs, and learning 
about the use of various madia. An added advantage of this procedure 
is that locally produced occt^atiooal materials containing local color 
and information is often more relevant to the needs of a student than 
commercially produced matariala which are geared to a much broader 
section of the population. A variety of such materials has been developed 
successfully by counselors and teachers in counselor education courses 
and, in addition, high school stt^ents have been trained to prepare 
audio or audio slide packages for their school. 

Puront Counaaliog and Consultation 

P^»rent counseling and consultation is a guidance approach in which 
counselors work with parents to help that attain a greater understanding 
of their child and to help th«ii develop means by which they can foster 
the educational, career, personal, and social development of their 
children. This approach reflects the growing recognition that since 
parentfi greatly influence students* motivation, achievement, self- 
perceptions, interests, attitudes and values, the effects of parental 
behavior and the parent-child reXationahip can either support or negate 
basic career guidance efforts. 

Recent efforts at paremt cooperation demonstrate that parents are 
involved from the preschool to the high school level. Areas of parental 
involvement specifically related to career development include indivlduaJ 
or group counseling sessions dealing with the following areas: upgrading 
academic achievement, self '^concept improvement, the nature ot the decision- 
making process, educational and vocational planning, and the nature of 
vocational davelopmoat ittcludllig what might be escpectad of children at 
various school levels* 

Peer and Crosa Aae Helpinf 

Peer and cross age counseling, a relatively new concept in the 
field of guidance, is an approach in which nonprofohsionally trained 
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Ktudent!« are ictvotved in rol^ft to help oth(*r KiuUfniK 01 tu*.* s.mu' .!>> 
or younger. Such progratss are baaed on the convict ioti thnt sttidt ut'^ 
are an unused potential huiaan resource and tli<it much can be Aain«'<i hv 
capitailsing on the unique relationattipt and peer influence of youngi^tvrR 
and adolescents > 

Since youth of a similar age group tsuallv are able to conmiunicate 
effectively with one another and axert a strong influence on each others* 
attitudes* self -concepts* asplrailonst and tnotivath^^ learn» peer 
md cross age counseling provides a promising vehicle for extendlnn 
counseling and guidance services. Such programs have potential benefits 
for both helpers and helpees* and can focus on social, etBOtlonal, learn- 
ing, or caraer related areas. Examples of its application include 
college residential counseling, tutorial work* academic advisi-ig, 
telephone crisis intervention* upgrading of school achievement, drug 
counseling, and self-^exploraf'on and f>ersonal problem solving. 

Problem Solving Skills 

The development of problem solving skills Mitalls Improving the 
Individuals capacity to creatively confront a variety of problematic 
situations and to make choices, decisions or adjustments that will lead 
to an effective and satisfying solution. Although the problem solving 
process has been conceptualised in severc^l different ways, the basic 
components include the ability to 1) obtain information, 2) utilize 
Information, 3> develop solutions to problems through creative synthesis 
Integration, 4> sake errors comfortably and continue to integrate solu- 
tions, 5) put the plan into action, and 6> remain open to new information. 

This approach, which has received Increased emphasis in re-'ut years, 
is very relevant to career development since the ability to sol-^ probl«m8 
effectively is closely related to the development of planning a decision- 
making skills, a positive self -concept, a sense of aging or fate control. 
A variety of activities and resources focusing on both realistic and 
fantasy problems have been developed to help facilitate this process. 

Role Playing 

Role playing is a form of spontaneous dramatisation in which an 
individual acts out a role other than his own In order to explore a 
variety of life sUMtions. This technique is essentially a device for 
developing skills and insights by acting out experiences which parallel 
real life problems and roles, and by discussing feelings and reactions 
toward these enactments. It is relevant to almost all facets of career 
development for it can provide students with the opportunity to try out 
new behaviors under safe and supportive circumstances; develop an under- 
standing of various work roles; better understand the attitudes, t^elings, 
and situations nf thers; grow in their ability to generate alternatives 
to various problem <tituation» : and develop Increased ways of expressing 
themselves. Examples of spe. tflc applications to career development 
include enacting the role and duties of various workers, practicing 
enploynent Interviewing behaviors, and role playing the consequences of 
different decisions and choices. 
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KSt Cgpl^ WW! Wir school Eaployment Servt te 

ill is procedure involves eatabLlshitig 4iX 'V>Qi{U.»y«.«>tit a^ont v" 
wiiuttt 411 eltimiiint.try or junior high schoaL %iriicr>'hv sittuuntii t..r 
av.ili.iblc jut>t» vitiiin thft school and Umu carry out lht>sv JoUm* it im 
a kind oi HlrouiatcU work situation deaigneNi Ll> ttriKttitfii jttuai>nts' 
percept louH by acquainting thsm t#ith applying tor work, tiliing uut 
applications* intervlaving, and psrforaing a variety of work rolvH» 
Providins students with *S#ork experience" at .« relatively yuun^ a^v is 
based upon th^ principle that a child's previous c^xp^ri«>nc«s wi U 
influence his thinking when that task or a slnllar oMi presmiiA it^;elf. 
Thus, designing opportunities £or youngsters to lo<%rn about the rules 
ur work and have sitmilated Job eiq>eciences can influence the chiIU*H 
later reactions to work and %fork related situations. 

Self-Ooacept Oeveloiwent P rograas 

Sel£*concept developottnt programs or ego development curricula 
consist of a series of guidance approaches and activities d^nigned to 
enhance the pupils* self inages and help them acquire healthy construc- 
tive feelings about self. Self-concept development is integrally 
related to career developaent, since all facets of a person's behavior 
including the developaent of interests and abilities, career decisions 
and choices^ and motivation to learn are directly influenced by 
feelings and perceptions ^out oneself. An individuals self -concept 
is influenced by a wide variety of factors such as tbe attitudes and 
expectations of significant others and opportunities to achieve 
success: therefore, this approach is based on the premise that an 
individual's self-concept can be enhanced through providing specifi- 
cally designed curricular experiences in conjunction with a positive 
and supportive interpersonal cliaate. Recognising these possibilities, 
teachers and guidance personnel can utilise a variety of programs 
consisting of specific objectives, suggested activities and experiences, 
resource materials, and staff nanuals. 

Simulation Gaming 

Simuiation gaming is the process of providing experiences which 
parallel real life situations and involve the participant in such 
activities as: I) seeking and obtaining information, 2) decision- 
making, snd 3) acting on feedback received as a result of a sped lie 
decision strategy. Simulation gaming, therefore, enables the indiv- 
idual to test out a real situation; to investigate the extent to which 
the real situation, e.g., a specific occupation, is satisfying to him; 
to learn which skills and knowledge the situation requires; to apply 
specific skills and knowledge to a situation; and to see the effects 
specific skills* strategies and decisions have on a given situation. 
A wide variety of siBMilatioa games have been developed couBercially, 
and two types which have direct relevance for facilitating career 
development are social interaction games and individual skill gaaes. 
The social simulation g a mes are those which enable the learner to 
better understand the nature of interaction between himself and the 
social environment in irtiicb be lives and focus primarily on the nature 
of interaction with other individuals, groups, and organisations. 
Individual skill games place less emphasis on the i.iteraction of one 
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player with another anU iti»t«a(t provide a slmuldttfti tti tu..Lion in 
which the individual may practice skills and behaviors* An t^xatti^K* 
of this typ*> ot simui.*tion is the trxpioration and learning ot ocvup.i- 
tionai h^aviors. Usually these gataas provide a nodel of the behavior* 
allow the individual to practice the behavior, and then provide 
feedback on his or her perfonsance. 

Social h odcltus 

Social n^>dctlng is a guidance approach wiiich inv^-lves the I turning 
ol specific behaviors through observing a model %rtio demoi'^stratis the 
desired behavior that the client wishes to l..>arn. The approach i> 
basically one Oi. learning by iiaitation and example, since ^inf !»tudunt 
learns the behavior by viewing it in another rather thai throw^h direct 
experience. The basic typ«s of iiodeling include the use of 11 w and 
syiBboiic models. The live & del i^- the aost fasti liar and involves the 
use of actual people, such as a counselor or peer, who exhibit tU*-* 
desired behavior. Systolic models are ttodels which have been developed 
using recordings, films, and/or video-tapes. Social isodeling pr.>oedures 
have relevancy for the acquisition of a vide range of behaviors. 
Counselors and teachers are in a position to develop and utill2»' 
systematically modeling techniques which will facilitate the career 
development process. Specific appllcati 3ns of social modeling for 
career development Include developing skills in acquiring occupational 
information, learning career planning, learning job intervicifing 
skills, acquiring decision-making skills, and developing successful 
on-the-job social behaviors. 

Student Produced Materials 

Utilising this approach, a counselor or teacher supervises 
student development of occupation.iI information materials. The 
development of such materials, directly relevant to the needs and 
interests of the students, is an excellent means to supplement and 
enrich the resources of the guidance department, as well as a vehicle 
for providing a motivating and meaningful learning experience. 
Potential benefits to the students include becoming thoroughly 
familiar with an occupational area of interest, working cooperatively 
as a member of a team, developing and utilising a variety of research 
and information Ht -'king skills, gaining a knowledge of various multi- 
media materials, and being actively involved in an experiential 
learning situation* The many possibilities which can be developed by 
students depend upon the creativity and Ingenuity of guidance personnel 
and students as well as the availability of resources. Example<i 
include: resource kits of varloas occupations, slide presentaLions of 
workers on the job accompanied by written job descriptions, taped 
interviews of ftu»nts who have taken sumoer Jobs, and audio-visual 
taped interviews with worker. 

Use of Art Work 

Through tne use of a variety of art media slu-lents can express 
perceptions oi self and the world of work; thus, art can be used to 
facilitate the career Uevelopment process. Art can oe used in many 
ditterent ways, especially at the elementary and Junior high school 
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w..rKrrM» (>rcpurtui$ mir^Aiti t>tt variutiM career r»»l.»ttMl Huh|fii ,, .»i„i 
p.aaiiiig Mcetteti (l«*pictliig lavorlte activities. Art amtiNf n » i . 
upprtmch that Hob not been vldcly uaed in educational sftttuKs, 
pat<mti«l to fecliltate self fl«ploraUdti» aelt untler»taadinK> atui 
If -concept enhuticem<mt . Art counseling ttsKvMit ial iy involves t:».. 
introduction of art materials into a counseling relationship, enabling 
the client to express hiaaelf through this media. 

Use of g»lstiag Curricula 

rhls approach refers to utilisation of the scnool curriculura to 
£ost«r thit career development of students. Basicallv. thert? ston.s to 
be agreement in the field that the school curriculum can be u»eu to 
enhance vocational development, and the literature has indlcateu ways 
in which the classroom situation can facilitate this process. Currently 
however, principles and cMicepts of vocational guidance are not being 
eiCectively incorporated irithin the school curriculum j thus, there is 
a need for counselors and teachers to find ways of making the instruc- 
tional program vocationally relevant. Although it is difficult to 
classify the various currlcylum applications, the following three 
broad categories can be considered: 1) Developmental Guidance 
Curricula which are designed to facilitate career and self development 
and are comprised of specific Mavloral objectives and a series of 
curriculum materials md experiences designed to meet these objectives; 
2) Special Vocational Gkiidance Curricula which are specially designed 
curricultn materials intended to help students learn vocationally 
relevant skills and behaviors such as decision making; and 3) Voca« 
tionally Relevant School Curricula which stress helping the student 
understand the relationship between basic school curriculum, e.g., 
science or math, and future occupational experiences. 

Use of Photography 

Photography can be a useful technique in helping students explore 
their environment, increase their vocational awareness, improve their 
self image, and gain a better understanding and appreciation of self 
and others. This media, which is highly motivating to most students, 
can be used in a wide variety of ways to enrich the career development 
program. Applications depend on the creativity of teachers, guidance 
personnel and students. For example, taking pictures of each child in 
a class, displaying them on a bulletin board and discussing them can 
be an interesting vehicle in helping children gain a greater awareness 
of similiarities and differences among people. Taking pictures of 
various people at work In the school and community can provide a 
stimulating means of depicting people on the job. 

Value Education 

Value education is a relatively new concept in the field of 
education which entails providing the student with experiences for 
exploring valt e alternatives, making value judgments, understanding 
and appreciating the values and judgments of others. This must be 
distinguisben from indoctrination, preachment or moralisation, for 
this apptoact does not seek to perpetuate a pre-determlned set of 
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vaiutfH but rather i« a.»Hi(5rns4 to help the stuaoiit d*'V«it>|>, .m.ily/.f, 
and tlarity ot h«t «»wu value ayatwin, Siuc« valutftt are pr*»ili>!Jr»»ftit- 
tions that profoundly Influence all asp&ctn att Individual's 
behavior aod «lnce youth toddy are conf ront».»«i with a vrldeniaK laiigv o( 
alternatives and choices, there is a g; *rftng belict la. educators 
that planned value clarification exper\oncef are greatly needed by 
diildrtn and youth in contemporary society* i'nla roach la Integrally 
related to career development, tor tht life style an;f vork an individual 
chooses to puibue. the decisions he makes, and the attitudes he develops 
toward self and others are largely dependent upon the values he holds. 
Currently, although there l» a small trend tovard incortnjratxng value 
education into the high school curriculuo or pursuing J*- Uirvujjh 
guidance seminars or groups, moat career guidance progr«tifo do not 
address systematically the lss»ie of values. A number of ai.«»rf manuulb 
have been developed and these coula ^e adaptad to the needs of a local 
setting* 

Work Experience Programs 

Work experience programs provide secondary school students with 
the opportunity to combine study in the classroom with realistic 
experience in an actual employment situ aion. The rationale under- 
lying these programs is that students need the opportunity to te' 
vocational choices prior to actual entry Into an occupational fii...d. 
Such programs, if carefully designed and implemented, potentially tan 
help students explore vocational possibilities, expand vocational 
aspirations, and make tentative choices; facilitate the development of 
work related habits and skills; help students develop an understanding 
of the relationship between education and the world of work; and 
increase the educational motivation of special types of students, e.g., 
potential dropouts, the disadvantaged, and handicapped. There are a 
variety ct programs currently iu existence. Three major types are 
cooperative education progroaa, work study programs, and volunteer 
work experience programs. Although these programs vary SMiewhat in 
their procedures and foci, the «H Involve the cooperation of the high 
school and local employers who divide the instructional and supervisory 
responsibilities to assist the student In this reality testing 
experience* 
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BEST on JW/BOBIE 

(AKbKH OUIUANCE PROGRAM STAFFINt. iA.:;.h.\;; 

Thin ch«pt«r is int«ild«4 to help the ntati ot .* partUul.ii . 
utMicrtttamt a variety o£ atAffint pAttarna vhich can b<f utiLUtni to 
tttreniithaA career RulitaiiQ* aatvicM. Spaeific goals, are: 

1. To auggesc reaaooa vhy It is Ivportont to cwnsldet new 
acafflng pattanut for earaar guidance programs. 

2. lit deMcciha varioua cyp«9 o£ ataff vhlcn can be uaad in 
career ettidaaca pfograna* 

3. To suggest the rola of tha eounaelor in the o cord i nation 
of various ataff groupa. 

Importance of Maif Staff itm Patterns 

Incraaalngiy, earear guidance programs are uciUzlng a variety 
oi staff who are not counaaling apecialiata such as Rtudent«, teaoiit-rs* 
parents, paraprofeaalonala and ec»«nittity volunteers. There .ire several 
reasons why uaa of diverae ataff groupa might be considered. 

Increase Program Cgmprahenalvenaaa - To be effective In facilitating 
successful career developaent, career guidance programs need to be 
contittuoua (kiodergartan tlirough post-high school) and comprehensive 
(offering a variety of aenrieee). To provide these services a total 
effort which draws on the intereats and strengths of all available 
staff in both school and ccanunlty ia needed* 

Diversity of Student Needs - Students of various age levels and of 
various characteristlca have different career guidance needs. Research 
on counselor effectiveness and the importance of models in vocational 
development, tends to support the idea that effectiveness of servlc6R 
is largely dependent on the extant to which the staff member is similar 
the student. 

Kapid Cha n ges in the World of Work - A career guidance program needs to 
be based on current and accurate Information about the world of work. 
There are individuals in the eomunlty, e.g. , representatives from 
business, industry and uniono, who have daily contact with this 
information and can provide aaaiatance to the career i^guidance program. 

Need for Specialized Skills and Attitudea - Comprehensive career guidance 
services require a broad range of skilla and attitudes. While the 
guidance staff haa major reaponaibility for developing program objectives 
there are many other Individuala who have specialised skill and 
attitudes which can cootritote to implementation of the program. 

Commshity Supeort for the JtK^asm " To &ain the sitpport needed for the 
success of a career guidance frnftraw; It i«>nfirt»»nt to communicate 
the goals of the program to various groups such as community leaders, 
school personnel and parents. This can be acc oaplished to involvement 
of these groups in the program in ways which allow thm to make major 
CiXttributiona to the program. 

Proyid^f Needed Work Opportanitv - Involvement in the career guidance 
program can fulfill major naeda of diverse staff memaers. There are 
najor groups within the c oni i m lty who need the opportunity to work 
within the program for such reasons as need to mak^ « contribution to 
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the eoasBunity, m^inl tr. develop tiatinlyiim occup.uional role« and mv«l 
for work experience prior to entry Into the vorlil of work 

Or^an l&ln^ mveVae T ypey of Stat f CrrtUj >H 

Utilisation ot new Htaif groups means tn.» the guidance staff will 
aaaufte new and exciting roles in th*» are ' of identifyiti^, selecting and 
training a variety of individuals ind gi* ups vha arc interested in career 
guidance. If the utilization of vhrlaass types of strtT is to be 
successtul« it iH important that the guidance Htaff ad r>t an attitude 
of (^omlttiBent to coopleto rather than piectoaeal use of these new staff* 
The following are some 8ugs«?»t^^^*»'' ^^^out the role wMch thtt guidance staff 
should assuise in the dfvelofment of new at Ait* 

Belief in the Capabllitio« of the '^ew Staff Group - The contributions of 
new staff groups are » in nany ca^ea, unique ones trtiich only the apcciflc 
group can nake. A prime factu in ?^.rrs.qsful utilisation of any of these 
groups is a oajor coastlttment to make full use of their special talants. 

Identify P&tential Statf Croupa and SeUct leaders - A first step in 
developing new staff resources is to Inventory all potential groupt> 
which might contribute to the program. Once these groups have been 
identified* the leadership of the group should be analysed. By Identifying 
leaders* It will be easier to gain support from the group and to help 
them organise their efforts to assist in ihe program. 

Act as Coaswmlty Oraaniger or Koblllger of Croups - If various groups 
are to be involved, the «taff will need to adopt a role of community 
organizer. Some elements of this role include: (1) work with group 
leaders to Influence the gro»ip; (2) coommnicate about career development 
and career guidance with the group; (3) work with the group to determine 
types of contributions wlUch they might make; <4) help overcome feelings 
of inadequacy and hesitation; and (5) act as liaison between the school 
and the group. 

Encouraae Formation oi Own Crou j* - use of auxiliary personnel U 
probably most effective if groups rather than a few Individuals are used. 
Such groups as parent, student and volunteer groups already have the 

mechanisms for mobilizing ^ind coJiw^inicatlng with members. 

Evolve Role Definition - Wliiie the guidance staff might assume major 
leadership in this role development* It Is important to allow the group 
to suggest contributions which they would like to make. VThen developing 
role statements, it Ik important to build in flexibility which allows for 
thv utilisation of dltferent talentn and Interests and for varying 
amounts of involvement. 

Gain Acceptance f^r Uroup Wltltla Lnfe School Setting - For use ot new 
staff groupa to be successful, it is important to comnunicate about 
the nature of th*i\t involvement to other school groups since they will 
need the support and undt^raiAr Ung of all individuals In the s<hooK 

Develop Training Opportunitlties - A major implication of the use of new 
staff groups is that the guidance staff will have an active role in the 
training of ana consultation with these new staff. Major responsibilities 
will include initial training, on-going in-service training and consultation 
about special problems a? they arise. 
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Provide ReCQ|gniition and ft>portttntty for Advancmain t - IVo oti.'u thtsf m»w 
staff aetabers are as^lgn^d very unstlvulating rolvs with ao oppot timitv 
for changing these roles. The guidance «taff will need to a**vi'iup 
effective ways of reco^aiag the contributions of these groups ana for 
allowing then to assune nmi roles as they develop new skills Aud %'xpvrtl8«. 

Provide Feedback and Evaluation « It is suggested that evaluation and 
feedback might follow a practlcua type nodel in which guidance btaff 
provide periodic observation and BUggestioos. Al^o, peer evaluation 
can be used i#ith the oore experleneed wmab^rm of the new staff group 
providing evaluatlcm and feedback to ambers of their own group. 

Use of Teachers to the Career Guidance iTos rffl 

Teachers are in a uniqiue position to help Implement career guidance 
objectives because of their continuous contact with students and their 
high involveoMnt in eurrieulua develop«ent. Teachers can make the 
following c<mtributiona to the program. 

1. Teachers can Individualixe instruction to allow students to be 
involved in learning experiences which are related to their 
interests and aptitudes > 

2. Teachers can help students develop a positive view of self* both 
. through their aim behavior and through the way they structure 

laaming experiences. 

3^ Teacher can incorporate career develoi»ieat infomation into 
the existing curriculua includiug -tnformatXcxi about the world 
of work, general work related skills and planning behaviors. 

4. Teachers can act as occupational role models for students. 

5. Teachers can provide feedback Infomation about stxident behaviors 
to others involved in the career guidance program. 

Use of Cosmunity Volunteers in the Career Guidance Program 

CooBmnity volunteer is a rather general term which applies to 
individuals and/or groups in business* industry, agencies or other 
community organisations who can potentially ctmtribute time, resources 
and /or information to the career guidance program whether within or outside 
the school setting. The following are some sdvantages to using voltinteers: 

1. This group is usually willing to provide help without pay either 
because they want to make a eontributicm but do not really want 
employment or for public relations reasons. 

2. Volunteers are highly influential in the coomunity. Often they 
are iiKiividuals who have lived in the conninity for some time 
and have been active in community activities thus they can 
potentially gain eosmrunity support and understanding for the 
career guidance program. 

3. Volunteers are often highly motivated with a real interest in 
maklna major contribution to the program. 

4. The/ cau provide a great diversity of skills. Since volunteers 
have troad experiences to draw on and have been involved in 
diverse efforts in the past, they can con:rioute a wide variety 
of inputs to the program. 
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Uae of Studenta in the Career Guidance Prograt. 



Studenta taay be uaed aa ataff for the career guidance progran. 
Studanta may work with atudenta vho are younger than thenaelves (croaa* 
age cousaellng) or with other atudenta their aame age (peer counseling). 
Studenta may nork with other atudenta in their aim achool aetting» in 
another achool aetting or in comtnlty fr^^ttlnga. The iollowing are am 
advantagea of uaing atudenta in the program: 

1* Particularly in adoleacence and adulthood, p«MQra have great 
influence on the hehavior of an individual. 

2. Sooe studenta, e.g., diaadvantaged, under&chievera or potential 
dropouts, may relate to peers better than counselors who are 
often seen as authority flgurea. 

3. Studenta have a clear understanding of student problema and can 
help the guidance staff det!n<i needed services. 

4. Often the experience of helping another atudent improves the 
student's self concept and feeling of self-worth. 

5. Providing students the opportunity to assist in the program can 
provide work experience opportunity which will enable them to 
test possible occupational roles and apply school related learning 
to actual work situations. 

Use of Parents in the Career Ouidance Program 

Parents are another potential group which can contribute to the 
career guidance program* There are several advantages to involving 
parent* In staff roles such as: 

1. Parent involvement can provide an opportunity to coordinate 

the goals which the school and parents have for child development. 

2. Parents have great influence on children and, therefore, can 
either greatly aupport or inhibit the educational efforts of 

the achool. Early involvement of parents, even at the pre^school 
level, can facilitate learning. 

3. Reaearch indicatea that mothers transmit their feelings about 
themselves to their children. Involving parents in educational 
programs c-^n enable than to make real c<mtributions which 
increase their positive feelings about themselves. These positive 
feelings will, in turn, be transmitted to their children. 

4. Parents can provide linkage to the coimuunity. Several programs 
have used parents as community organisers who solicit ^-he support 
of th» total conmRinity, e.g., contact local buainessmen to act 

as consultants, arrange field trips and coommicate program 
goala to other 'parents. 

5. Parents represent a aide variety of skills and occupational 
backgrounds thua, as a resource groups they can provide 
needed services and information about a variety of occupational 
rol9» and settings. 
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l.H« of t*arAprofe«slonala la the Career CulU anLC P ro^r a:; 

l'nraprof«i*8ionaX« are Incraasingly belog used in educai ii>n.ii 
prograaa. Thay Includa any Individual irtio is activity performin;; t titu t ior.s 
within a caraar guidance progcan wha doea not have the ninitnum rcquircniitits 
naaded for entrance inca the peraonnel work speciality. Baaic to the 
. concept of paraprofesaional ia the idea that these staff will be iuU-tiroe 
staff Btembera with built-in opportunity for advancement and tralnitiK:. 
Use of paraprofeaaionals is Intaadad to provide a career ladder which will 
enable the under-e^loyed aad/or unemployed to enter a vork •icuation 
and through training In eooiuaccion with work experience move to new 
work poaltlona which are satiafying to thea. Some advantages of 
utilizing paraprofeaaionala are; 

1. They are uaually indigenloua to the corarounity which wupports 
the achool and therefore* they umlerstand the canA&unity, know 
who the leaders are and can eaaily coiomualcate with cotnmunity 
nettbera. 

2. They can act aa a language and cultural b< idge to clients. 
Increaainglyt there ia a d«siand from clients to have individuala 
In helping rolas «^ich are siailar to them in terma of race and 
cultural background. Beaeareh Indicates that clients may 

act quite differently when they are with an individual who is 
similar to them. This indicates that paraprofeaaionals who 
are similar to clients and from the aama coimminity s<;tting, . 
nay well be more effective in establishing a relationship than 
trained professionals who are quite different from the client. 

What Does T!hi» Hean for Cmmselor Role? 

The use of new staff groups will result in major changes in the 
role of the counselor. The following are some major elements of counselor* 
role which emerge. 

Definition of Career Guidance Obiectlvea - Before other staff can be 
Involved it is Important to develop comprehensive objectives which 
provide a baaia for program plannli^g. Once theae have been developed, 
they can be used to cooBsmieate the goals of the program and to stimulate 
further program planning. 

Consultation on Career Development - The counselor will need to link other 
staff to relevant information* to provide leadership in all efforts to 
facilitate career development and to provide on-golng training about 
new developments related to career developtaent . 

Consultation on Curriculum Development - While the counselor will not 
asstffltt major respwisibility for curriculum develofment* he will provide 
leaderahip in helping develop curricula which are relevant to the world 
of work. 

Community Organisation " Implementation of a broad, comprehensive career 
guidance progrsei requires the use of all udml and cramunity resources. 
The counselor cannot wait for individuala to volunteer assistance for 
the program. Rather » he will need to actively seek out community leaders 
end solicit thair aasistanee in mobilising community efforts. 
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int»ur« inl^-f-*-'^-''^*^ ^ }^rniML - Career «l«velo|HM*cit depends on 
ievelU^t of "elf and .TpIwldS U^ming experienc. which allow 
friSrSploration a«ul d*vlop««t Pf tha student » ^P^^^^.^f ^ 
and mterelw. The coiinaelor vUl have a «jor role In working with 
uachara to develop way. of ladlvldttaUaHig learning experlencea to 
allow for thla evploratlmi. 

Consultant on T^^rnin^ Cllttatea - Thft counselor will * ^^i^*"' 

ortSe development of"leaSng c llaateswhlch '"f^JV^^^iS^it 
of a posltive^lew of self. He will need to ' ^^'Tl'^*^ 

student needs and provide feedback to other 

extent to Which the school organisation and learning opportunities are 
nsetlng these student needs. 
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CHAPTER VII 

PWJGttAM DESIGN, IMPLEMENTATION. EVALUATION AND RKNEWAL 

<3iwt»> Coals 

Throughout thiti su^<itt» a variety of Inf ortaatiou has been 
presented. While all of Che cofltpooeots vhich havt^ b«i«.»n <Je»cril>ta 
earlier are iaportaat to a ceai^rehaasive career guidanct! prugram. th«? 
final step in progran devttlopnent involves the process of combining 
these various alenents into a tocal program design* itaplementing the 
initial prograa effort, evaluating the effects of the program, and 
structuring the school setting to facilitate on-going program change 
and renewal. This chapter is intended to suggest strat'St-^ies fort 

1. Oevelnping a .tentative career guidance program design. 

2. Implementing the initial prograa on a tri.iL ba3l«. 

). Developing guidelines for on-going program evaluation. 

4. Structuring the school setting to facilitate on-going program 
change and renewal. 

Ue/eloplnA a Tentative Career Guidance Program Deaiffl 

Previous sections of this guide have suggested methods for 
collecting information which is needed for program planning or have 
provided information ibout various program elements. When developing 
a tentative career guidance program design, this information can 
provide a basis for program planning. 

P i agnoa ti c I nf ormatiojtt — Chanters II and III provided suggestions about 
the types of diagnostic information which are needed in program 
planning. The first, stage in developing a tentative program design is 
to analyse this information* The following diagnostic questions need 
to be answered: 

1. What is the nature of the existing career guidance program? 
What are its major areas of strength? What are its major 
areas of weakness? 

2. What are the characteristics of the students whom the program 
is designed to serve? What are the prevailing student 
characteristics? Miat are the special student groups which 
need to be considered? 

3. What are the existing resources of the school, the school 
system and coamnity tdiich can be utilised in the career 
guidance program? . 

Goal Setting — Qt enter XV suggested a possible set of career guidance 
objectives which migbt provide the basis for a con^rehenslve career 
guidance program. The second stage in program development is to 
develop specific goals which the program is intended to meet. To 
accomplish this, the following questions need to be answered: 

1. What are the major objectives for the career guidance 
program? 

2. If not all of the objectives can be met :;.nitially, what are 
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the |>rtt»ritics? Whlcn objf<»tlvea will be »tre-*Hed 
initiaUy? m wliat oruer will tiew objectives t>e addvU? 

3* Are thc-rv specific objectives whic.i m-ca particular emphasis 
with special student groups* e.g., handicapped, girls* tilacksJ? 

Identifying Altei na tlvc Program hiemetv.^ — a .ipters V and VI haw 
suggested possiblV program elcnifncs includint^ caree» ^mi^^ce n»ethod8, 
activities, and staffing patterns. The information ^--sented in these 
chapters can be used zc develop a working Utst of possible program 
elements. A list of program elemants might include: career guld.ince 
activities, staffing patterns, other resources*, and materials. At this 
stage of program developatent, ic is important to seek information about 
possible elements trom as many . ources as ponsible. There is uo need 
at this time to make decislo»^i abo»tt i^ether the program elements will 
actually become part of the career ^ tldance progran. In <tevu loping a 
working list if alternative program elements, the following questions 
might be considered: 

1. *fliat program elements can be identified from the existing 
program? 

2. What program elements can be identified from the guide? 

3. What program elements can be Identified by the school staff? 

4. What outside groups can provide further information about 
possible pro^ran elements? 

Evaluate Program Kleme ntK—The next stage in program development is to • 
evaluate the program elements wlilch liave been identified. During this 
process, each program element is evaluated in terms of its appropriate- 
ness for previously establl&hed ^oals, student dxaracterlstlcs , and 
school and community resources. The following factors should be 
considered when evaluating program elements: 

1. What is the benefit of the program element? Is there any 
evidence that It will meet the objectives of the program? 
How much will it benefit students? How many students will it 
affect? How long can the benefit be expected to labt? Will 
there b" <my negative effects from the program element? 

2. Is the prii^jroii. element workable within this school? Will it 
have th<- s.ime effect In this school setting that It has had 
In other schoolr.? h»>w isuch will it cost in tet«s of staff 
time and In dollar costs? Wtiat is the cost of both initiating 
Its use ani continuing Its use? Is the staff experti. needed 
to use the program element available or Is training available? 
Is the program element well developed or will the staf i need 
time tu adipt It fi this school setting? 

3. Is the program elei::vmt compatible with the existing sdu>ol 
program? Can It be easily Incorporated with existing program 
elements? Can it be implemented in stages? Will It require 
m^cr ctiangea in the existing program? Is It compatible with 
eaucation.il priorities vf the sdiooi and community? 

Devel op Ten tat I v*- IXfn iji^a— Tho m^xt stag*.* Is to develon a tentative 
program design which "hi"> tie jwtentlal tor meeting the career guidance 
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.>hjk*itiv*.«i turouKh ctfective use of C4r«er guiiUut- activitli'. .i:ki 
jionool .uid community refiouroea. Thia U a dltfuult process {»ut ii 
ahouLd be renumbered that there Is no one right pnigram. This 
tentative design wiil be a vorkihg oodel which can be modified and 
revtaad. Therti are soae factors which will be helpful when coa4»inlng 
prograta elementa together Into a tentative progrjrj dt.'sign. Thest 
include : 

1. Coaq>are the relative advantages of various program eJlem«;tus. 
Baaed on the evaluation of program elements, select those 
which seemed most appropriate. 

2. From the most highly rated program elements, select thottv 
which are most coapatlble with each other, e.g», similar 
equipment, staff skills. 

3. Select those program elements which liave cue highest potential 
for having multiple effects on students, that is which can 
meet several of the program objectives. 

4. Select those program elements which require the least 
expenditure of staff time and ether resources. That is thoi;v 
elements for which appropriate staff and resources are 
already available in alther the school or community. 

5. Select those program elements which require the least amount 
of change within other parts of the school program. While 
any major progr«^ davelopsient will require? some change, it is 
desirable to avoid program elements wh'ch require major 
change. 

6. Select those program elements which are well developed. While 
some program elements sound exciting, they may require major 
amounts of time and money to develop for use in a particular 
s.Thool. Therefore, It is desirable to select program elcnients 
whioi are well developed and can be implemented with minimal 
adaptation* 

lig^lementing the Program on a Trial Basis 

Once the initial tentative program design has been developed, the 
next stage is to implement the program on a trial basis. Therti are 
several crucial factors which need to be considered when iiapletnunting 
the program. 

£s t ab 1 ish Re lat ionsh i p~-'Tli rouahout this guide, the importance of on-going 
communication and involvement of the total school and coiamunity in the 
career guidance program has been stressed. For any progran to succeed, 
it is essential that a number of people be infonned and supportive of 
the program including students, administrators, guidance staff, parents, 
teachers and members of the cosnitmity. All of these groups will be 
interested in such concerns as the impact of the program on stuik'nts, 
its compatibility with other educational goals. Its demand for resources 
and its impact on existing programs. When implementing the program 
several groups should be involved in developing and assisting with 
implementation inans. Some of these groups include: 

Formal readers — ^Throu^out the sctiool and community then* arc- 
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vdripiis i«diviau.»lii who arw iea<U rti ot Mi^'up"^* ' •>*... i»a»v»t- 
teacher groups, tt»acher organlE.it Ions, comuHinity t>rftiii.iy..iti»»us » atid 
stu<k*nt organ i iJt i MIR. Earlv iavoivenient of these Icaiii-rs wiil 
help gain support ot the varloue. firoup* vrtiich they reprej»*fnt. 

Povef Indivi duals — Another ia^jortat-* ^;ri^up includr^s those individuals* 
who have the p%»v*t»r >.nd respo:.sibil t .• iVr dt tennlnlng the nature of 
educational prcj^rams. These Indlvvdua]?* hive o-^^^or responslbiilty 
for the approval of program&, the «istat; I iahoej.v a educational 
priorities and the allocation of resources. They both direct and 
are accountable for euucatlonal docidiona. Such pcwi i figures* 
include administrative personnel ♦ school systt'ip advtaorv pertfonnel 
and ine«rt)«-rs ot the sc*»ocl bo ird. 

1 nnuentlal;^— Itiere is annT..i^»r group of individuals who art; highly 
influent i*al with other r T^«y necessarily formal 

leaders and« therefore, are «or. difficult to identify. Typically, 
group TOobers looy to these Iniluantials for inforaation, opinions 
and attitudes whiva affect their decisions about iihether to accept 
new ideas. Inf iuentiai** can be identified by obaervatlon and by 
asking others who they consult when making decisions. 

Comfflunlcate the Nature of PropcaeJ Protst am— A second step is to 
comaunlcate the nature of the tentative • areer guidance program. As has 
been suggested, it is halpful to involve formal leaders, power Individuals 
and Influentials in this communication process. A major factor to 
remember is that individuals <«nd groups do nut Immediately accept new 
ideas. There are a nuab«?r oi sieges involved in the adoption of new 
ideas. If implementation is to co successful. It is important to know 
these stages and to provide asisi.stunce to individuals and groups at each 
stage. 

Awarenes s Stage — At firat , i -lii vlduals may well not be aware of 
career guidance. Tneref^fc, iU« first communication about the 
program should be deslgn.?d lo acquaint them with the concept of 
career development and career guidaitce. 

interest "-It is quite pos4tirvl^» for individuals to know about career 
gui-iance b«it have tittle Interest beciusc they see no relevance and 
do not understand how it mi'gnt benefit them or stuttents. The 
seemd goal "f communication is to motivate their interest by 
coinnunicatl.iK the benefits and their possible involvement in career 
gui dance . 

Evaluation — The next stage Is evaluation where the Individual or 
group makes a .fectsicn about whether they want to be invok ed in 
and committi-d to th*^ carv»er guidance program. During this stage, 
rot>re Inforroat U n about iff! actual program and deBonstrati'>n.'t of 
actual appi'o ■I"].'."" can * ,;lven. 

Trial— During thib sta«. , individuals and groups are actually 
willing to terapocarily i.ry out the career guidance program. This 
means that they need major assistance in developing skills and using 

resourciii . 

Adopt ion—Adopt ion is the final stage where individuals and groups 
deuiue tuat tncy wjii accept and participate in the program. At 
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uxiH bt4gv they need ooncinulng itkformetion» .insist ami*. .ui,« 
Support. 

N ature >>i Dycislon-Haking — An inportaac con»i»it'r<itlt»» In pf.»>M .Hi» 
Tmpietiientation U the nature of the declslon-aakitt(t ^^roce&s.' A iauuluT 
of docinione need to be made such as: ho«# fast will It hi* i mplfmoutril, 
how many pt-oplc will bt» involved, who wlU commtinioatf the vU. is i.»n.s » 
and how will they made. A revised or new career guidancv pro^i.utx 
can be - ewed as an educational Innovation. Throu>$huut thi» guiae. it 
has been stressed chat vide Involveaent of school and mounity and 
broad prugran goals are desirable If the program is to h^ve a roal 
impact un the career developaent of students. However, res&Mrch 
indicates that comprehensive educational changeti aca iha raoHt dift icult 
to implement and often aeet «rlth greater reals cancti. the foUuwinti 
are some considerations vhlch can help reduce resistance: 

Representative Planning Group — Acceptance of tht? prograw can he 
Increased If there Is Involv^ent of alt groups from tiie early 
planning stages. ^Is means that various student* teacher* 
administrative and ooominlty groups should be involved on an on- 
going basis. 

Make Participation in the Ptograa Optiona l -^Research indicate* 
that there is great resistance to InnovatTons when IndlviJual.s 
are forced to accept and use them. Although tlie goal is to have 
broad participation In the program, this invotvenent should come 
through individual motivation and Interest rather than through a 
forced participation. This means that co«munlcation about the 
program and involvement ot many groups In decision-making are 
essential. 

Make Participation In the Program a Revarding Experience— People 
usually accept new Ideas because they derive a definite benefit 
from them. Therefore* it Is essential to find ways to help 
individuals and groups understand the direct benefits whidi 
the career guidance program has for them. Rewards mlgiit include 
assistance for students, opportunity to use new techniques, 
opportunity to be Involved In the sdioot program, etc. rhey will 
vary for different Individuals. 

R ecognise and Deal with Resistances -There will always be resistance 
to any new educational program. Too often, this resistance is 
Ignored. The success of the career guidance program may well 
depend on a willingness to allow Individuals and groups to voice 
their negative feeling toward the program. Communication about 
this resistance may result In the changing of attitudes, in 
program revisions or a decision to allow some individual not to 
be involved. 



Once the initial career guidance program has been instituted as an 
on~going part of the sdiool program, an evaluation should be conducted 
to determine its effectiveness. As stated earlier in this guide, 
evaluation Is m essential and integral facet of prograe. development 
and revision whldi serves as a means of determining the extent to which 
a program in R«9t(n3 its intended purposiis and as a basis fur making 
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(teciHions about what ch^ges are needed to ioiprovf th** 8erv<cv»s 
provided. It m*^«^snitjite?f planned, coordinated efforts. V\is svitiun 
lit desiisned to help achooi peifionneX develop and impl^*tai!nt an evalua- 
tion Htudy of the career guidance program. Jp.?v iilcdUy , it will 
provide ttone basie .issuaptions about program evaluation. sugRettt program 
components to be evaluated, and present a ::uggested nethodology tor 
conducting the .ttudy. 

ila«ic Asaiimpclons of Pro&ram Evaluation 

Eval ua t ion is ii.VL_E!lE con tinuoua pn»grgsg o£ the guidance 

pro^raia — ThVVareer 'guidance program must be dynamic rather than static 
which Implies that <hanges ^ind modifications will be needed friKiuently 
according to the needs of the fitadents being served. In a dynamic 
guidance ptvgram* modi t'i cat lon«« and changes are baaed on the results ot 
comprehensive evaluations » ana thus « .aXuatlon should occur p«;riodically 
as part of the ongoing process of program development:* lapleflM!nLation» 
and revision. 

Change she aid be pon s lb Ic in any part of the guidattce i>rogram- '-The 
underlying belief in any systematic evaluation Is that If changes are 
needed, they can be implemented. Evaluation is» therefore* undertaken 
with the assumption that there is a degree of program t'lexlblHty. for 
only to the extent that flexibility exists can changes by made, recom- 
mendations implemented, and evaluation prove to be profitable. It 
should be noted, however, that change is limited by aspects of the 
total sdtool program such as philosophy, purposes, personael and 
resources. 

Ev aluatio n must be bas ed on c le arly stated objectives— -In order to 
conduct an evaluation Ittudy, it is essential that purposes and objectives 
of the program be clearly defined. Current thinking strongly suggests 
that these objectives .should be .stated in terms of student behavioral 

outcomes . 

Positi ve relationships are essential for effective evaluation— As stressed 
throughout this guide, program effectiveness is largely dependent upon 
open cotnnunl cation and mutual trust and understanding among all groups 
involved in the career development program. These same conditions are 
also important for effective program evaluation. 

fcvalu.a,tion shouli invoive the wide st possible staff partic ipation— Too 
frequently evaluation programs have been instituted from the top by 
"experts** who show little or no recognition of the people who must 
ultimately use the results — the teaching and guidance staff, ^gainr 
as .stressed earlier iu the guide, maximtm staff involvwaent is a 
critical variable rvj ited to program effectiveness. 

Prngr;m 0>ni lents to be Evaluated 

A wide variety oi elements in the career guidance program will effect 
either directly or indirectly, the attainment of desired outcomes. Thus, 
program revision and imptovetnent will be facilitated by the degree to 
which relevant variables in a guidance program can be identified and 
evaluated, in order t-"' .help .school personnel Identify important variables 
a list oi possible cwo.sidc rat ions relevant to evaluating the career 
guidance pre an is pre«*enttd. 



objtM't iyy«— Sine* thv objtctivea of a program conHtltuti* thv basis 
for pnvr.jm cievetapn«nt » it it dsaftntlal that th^y be c^areCuUv 
ovaluutoU. Su»t($i>MLad qu«»tioott to b« eoiuiia«reii Include: 

K Can thty be cealistleally accaintd within the fraBK»work 

ivati.ihte resources, facilities, an<t the level of ctirr*.ta .»r 
potential staff expcrtisat 

2. Are they consistent vith the basic philosophy and objectives 
of the total school pcograB? 

3. Are they stated in b^avioral terns instead of broad 
generalities? 

4. Are they appropriate for the developnental level of students? 

5. Are they sufficiently coaprehensive « and if not what others 
should be added? 

6. Oo they provide for continuity between various educational 
levels? 

7. Are they understood and agreed upon by various staff members, 
students* and parents? 

8» Do the objectives help counselors and other staff members 
identify the specific outcomes they are attempting to achieve 
as they work with eadi student? 

?tethods and Activities— The methods, activities and experiences in the 
career guidance program constitute the major means of attaining th«i 
program objectives and. therefore, they should be evaluated to determine 
the extent to which they have helped students obtain the desired 
behavioral outcomes. Eelevant questions for consideration include: 

1. Has the literature on the effectiveness of various methods 
been studied to deteimine thmir appropriateness for facilitat- 
ing desired learnings? 

2. Are activities selected on the basis of their potential to 
facilitate the attainment of specific objectives? 

3. Are they appropriate to the developmental level of the 
individual or group with which tliey are utilised? 

4. Are students reactions to the methods sought and considered? 

5. Have specific procedures been developed to it^leaent various 
methods? 

6. Are activities motivating to students and do. they facilitate 
student involvement? 

7. Are alternative career guidance activities available for 
students with special needs? 

8. Are activities feasible in tanas of staff expertise or 
available outside resource personnel? 

9. Are there adequate finances, facilities, and equipment to 
implement the approachea? 

lU. ts an effort made to utilise methods which meet multiple 
objectives? 
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11. Arc thu viriouK attthodn uaed (X>&patibU oP«f another? 



12. Are activities compatible vlth th« exiatlag galdaacc prcgran 
or iic thi'v too heavily J raw auay resources froa othfr 
conponents? 

13. Are sufficient beneClca derived £fi>i*. thi? varloua actlvitiaa to 
justify them in relation to cc.^n involved? 

14. Ate ohjc?ctiv<'s heLag met throt/gh th^* uae of current career 
gaidanc<^ actlvltlea? 

Uarainji CH»atO'-~As st.jt* d In Chapter lir, ttie goals of the career 
deveiopoKint program cannot be met simply Chruugfi tite application of 
particular technique^ and methods, but muat fee viewed within the 
context of the ciasaroom clliaate. Since the quality of the Xt^-iming 
dinate la crucial to achieving (1e<;ired objectives, the following 
should be connidered: 

1. Do teachers, counselors and other staff hava a basic trust in 
students, du they understand them, and are they sensitive to 

their needs* 

2. Do staff accept and encourage a wide range of individual 

differences.' 

3. Are learning experiences structured «o that the opportunity 
for success iHt maxiaized for eadi student? 

4. Is there a high degr&e ot two way interaction bet«reen staff 
and students? 

5. Is there supportive pcec interaction? 

6. Is cooperation and Inter dependence atreaaed aa opposed to 

competition? 

7. Are opportunities ma upporc provided for cxperlaentation, 
exploration, and rlsK. ii.king? 

a. Is there a high degree ot student involveawnt In learning 
experiences? 

9. la IndividualUtid and group instruction sufficiently 
utilized? 

10. Is the af; trtlve as well as the cognitive development of 
s indent ii efflphasiaed? 

Staffing t*atterns '«'In the final analysis the success of a career 
guidance program will be highly dependent upon the individuals wht> 
Implement It. Thus, this is anotner eaaential program covponeut to 
evaluate. Questions to consider Include the followingj 

J. Are ln''i . .du;»ls oth r than counselors involved in the career 
dev<*l»pRient pr^grat- e.g., teachers, paraprofesslonals , 
volunteers, studeniii, connunity resource people, and parenta? 

2, la the role- of diverae staff members clearly defined? 

3. la there adequate coordination and communication among the 
various staff? 
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4. ixt St .-Iff menders uadttratattd each oth(*r*s role! 

5. Do the staff OMtfi^ers h«ve che nficettsary t ratiiiaK and vHpoitiMf 
to perfotm th«lr roI«sT 

6. Do the defined roles capitalise on the Htrengths» taUMits, antl 
resources of the ttafft 

7» Is the Ifivolvcneiit ot p«ra^n>feseionals aiid voluntferH 
rewarding ami are opportunities provided for advancement? 

8. Are the staff aaabera sufficiently involved in all phases uf 
decision making and program development v 

9. Are staff aeabers provided vlth the nccussary traiuinn ti; 
continually update their knowledge and skill? 

10. Does the entire tchool staff understand and support caret^r 
guidance efforts? 

Overall l^rogran ConslderatlQaB' >^In addition to evaluating distinct 
components of the career guidance program » the program amt also bt* 
considered as a t^hole, and thua the following questions can be raised: 

1. Does the career guidttics program represent the Input and 
mutual planning of studmtStteadierSt counselors » paraprofes- 
slonals, community representatives* and parents? 

2. Is evaluation an Integral part of program dev«lopment and 
laq>lementatlon? 

3. la the program reaponaive to the needs of various sduiol 
populations? 

4. Does the program lead to the develoinaent of a career plan for 
all students* and is that plan reviewed with eadi student 
yearly? 

5. Does the program provide continuity for students as they 
progress frcm elamantary to poat high school education? 

6. Is career develo^umt facilitated through the school curriculum? 

7. Are resources and matariala periodically reviawed and updated? 

8. Are all possible ooBsmmity resour^^ capitalised upon. to 
enhance the career davelopment program? 

Program gvaluation Methodology 

An evaluation Btwfy can be con^cted either by utilising a developed 
model or by designing a tailor-made one to local nee<to. In either caae 
organised procedures will have to be followed and therefore suggested 
guidelines are presented below. 

Selection of an evaluation team— The evaluation can be conducted by 
elthier menbers of the adiool ataff , outside consul t«its or a cocd>lnatlon 
of both. The advantages to each of theae appn>aches are more fully 
discussed in the data collection section of Chapc«r ill. 

Selection or eetabllshment of criteria to be use d-^The criteria to be 
Uiied to evaluate the effectiveness of the career euidance program should 
be derived directly from the locally determined career development 
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formulated for each the obJtfctiveH* This wUi pruvluv a toeaiis for 
asiseftsing the cxt%.'nt tu whicn studontM have acUn^vcd di^^jlreri outcvmen* 
it :ihDuld bt» uuleU, tii'wcv^r^ that aut all outcusnes« ^Hpi^vially tho^t^ 
in the affectivv *»nd attitudlnal rcaia, can be ledui-vd to specific* 
mea:iurable tenw^ tind* therefore » the level o*^ attainment of certain 
objectivea can only at bet^t be aasumod hroMgh var(o*i^ «^ubjective oieans* 
Although the achievenienl of st idcnt or ^i^^e. should be the primary 
determiner of pro>',ra:n of ff^cttveneHS, a., t^fft ctive rit**er guidance 
pro^r4^ can al!3»o rettuU In ouier positive ciKinges eiui'^ as improved 
i^ruient teacher relatiiMtshiptJ * better parent **achool cooperation^ and 
greater utilisation of comonity rehourcc^. Outmmes other than changes 
in studf^nt behavior ^nd attitude ahotdd also evaluated* 

t>c^termi na t io n o t ^ r ouj >H to be a t li^e d for data and iul g^riiuitii in 
ix> l l o eg ipn ^"' Da t a and informaciuu should be collected frois a variety of 
groups includinK ^udi Hourti* an cnn':clors» pupil personnel workcrs> 
teachers » student;^* parent.. » admin h.«:rator9» paraprofessionals » ^d 
comuuity groupH. Invi>1vin£ all or a majority of these groups provides 
tik^re comprohun»lve» ono^ased information than could be c^tainod if 
only a l^.aited number of sources vere consulted. In addition^ it 
provides an opportunity to compare and contrast various perceptions 
of these groups* 

Selection an d utiliz ation ol data coli^fuLion methods- ^^There are a wide 
variety of methods » aimed at collecting both objective and subjective 
infor.i*ationt that can be utilised in Che evaluation process* Some of 
the m(^t%! com monly used information collection tedmiques are discussed 
in dapter^ll* Thosi: that arc* applic^l^ to program evaluation include 
the following: standardised ^csl^» grades and other teadier evaluations^ 
anecdotal and cmmnulative records « observation t interviaM» quest ionnai res » 
child study tedtnique:i« simulated situations » sociometric devices* use of 
tape :md video recordings* rail. 4 . ^les* and case studies « 

AnaAysis and inter pretation ot in; ^^niia t ioti ^^'^An evaluation stu^ goes 
beyond the coJ lection l>f inf :.^tWtlon * and dem«ids an interpretation of 
tae data in relation to established criteria. Therefore* atter the 
information has been collected* it must be analysed to asaess the extent 
to which variouH program components contribute to or inhibit the 
attaining of desired outcomes « 

D rawtnj ^ Ci> ncltisi * ?» and making recommendat ions- " --Af tor interpretating the 
data* conciusiouN :an be drawn and recoiwaendations made* Some factors 
to consider in making recomn^ndations consist of the following* First* 
they should be definite* not vague and abstract* should be based on 
specific conclusionst and should relate to the specific oofliponents of 
the program that have been evaluated « For exanqpte^ if the evaluation 
team has concluded that teachers do not adequately Integrate career 
development activities with the classroom curriculum* a possible 
recommendation mlgl^t he th*- ^lablishment of in-service workshops to 
help teachers better underst irA the concept of career development and 
help them design experiences appropriate to the needs of students* 
Secondly^ they should be consistent with the overall oojectlves and 
philosophy of tne total guidauct- program* Hiey nhoula be within the 
boundaries in whlc«i 4«iudi fixations which can realis ticalXv be made* that 
is« conMt<itent with nie lev«*t of available or potentially obtainable 
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Itiun.tn M%d nim^humutt rtisourceti. They shtsuld dl<iv> bi iu^rlti^ibic ti. 
temiH of c»'>sts and benefits, finally, their effects on other puit- «n 
the guidance progn^it should be ascertained. 

Uiijaemina tion of results* conclusions and recommetulat ions — 'Hit* i • It « 
.^ht.iineU trom thf ^valuation should be shared with teachers, .^tti,i«nt s » 
.idmini!itr.itors« guidance staff* paraprofessionaln , part^nts, and 
memherB of Che coneiunity* Since their cooperation and understmtUii-tg 
will be reeded in the inpleaentation of the recoimnendatlons , thv bt-tter 
they understand the findings and conclusions, the toore effectively they 
will be ^Ic to use the results* 

Inj-^ l ementation of recoaneodatlpns— 'laaplenentina ttu' rec.cimQvnd.it i^Ms made 
by the"evaluation team is a vital stage, and without it, ail the 
evjiluative efforts are in vain. The principles and proceUun's toi 
impletnent ing a career guidance progran discussed earlier in tiiis diapter 
are £^>plicable to the iapleasntation of recotroendat ions . 

Renewal 

In the first section of this dii^ter* attention was devoted to 
designing and initiating a career guidance program. The prinary f.->cu8 
was on developing the aetbods necessary for program start-up. In this 
section* we focus on the aore generic question of how to build in a 
self-renewing component into any career guidance program as a means of 
iutturing its continuous relevance for its clients. 

John Ganger has suggested that the greatest task confronting any 
svHtea is the capacity of that system to provide for its own renewal. 
It i» far easier for individuals to develop systems which are responsive 
t<^ inmediate concerns md needs than it is to design into a system a 
m* .ins whereby that systen nay continue to be responsive to changes both 
Inside .ind outside the system. The need to develop self renewing systems 
is particularlr important in the area of. career guidance and career 
develot»nent. All the variables in the career development area should 
be thought of as dynamic rather than static, docio-^conomic conditions* 
manpower development, national employment needs, the opportunity 
structure, national priorities and valuer and individual life styles 
and goals are all dynamic variables interacting in complex ways with 
one another. Any system which proports to be of assistance to individuals 
in mure -idequately planning for and making decisions regarding career 
development clearly must be a system whi-h is able to renew itself based 
on an accurate assessment of the present state of the systoa and the 
needs of its many client 8id>systeas. 

In this section, we have provided a series of guidelines %^ich may 
be used by program developers in creating a self renewal renewing 
com^tonent in their career development programs. The points listed are 
intended to serve as illufc ^'rations of the i^K»^tant aspects that 
characterize an effective self renewing system. Drawn primarily from 
the work of Watson, Lippitt, and Miles, they should be thou^t of as a 
base line which can be used by program developers to organise their 
own indigenous self renewing co&iponents. In practice, it may be 
possible to collapse and condense some of the ten steps provided here. 
Sut most program developers will probably want to be sure that the 
function coverea by each of tiie ten major steps is in fract responded to 
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by whatcvct prw<{r,*ai ttwy a*iveloi*. 

1. Sensing. Moat basically stated, sensing should be the K«neral 
ovorail rcspon>4iv«>nos'i .>r tUo system to thf needa of individuals 
within the system, la a real sense» an-naing should be tteen as an 
opportunity wen responsibiiicy of everyone w1 thin the system to be 
aware of the unmet nt?eds of Individual «• and ^roupti wlrhio the program. 
The sensing ba.«*ically can fake two £oti j .\ie» an inter-personal 
form of sensing based on inforaai or r^naal taethods vhicii indicate 
the adequacy of present practices axxd pr-Kf^jures t.e.u the needs of 
tht? ay&tem'A clients. Thus, at regular times individtiaU nay be 
encwutaged to share th«it feeiin^^ about the adequacy ana the effec- 
tiveness i»i the HVatem and to speak to what ueeds Hiey setj «»s unmet 
and where a»e piioricies for charge and improvement e*i«.:. era more 
formal approach may b« undertaken, of using instruments utx a regular 
basis to assess the feelings and experiences of individuals with 
regard to the previously developed of desired or expected outcomes, 
from the system. A second level of ..enslng is to have sooeone or ones 
responsive to developments outside the system which have implications 
and applications for the present program. Such things as journals, 
magazines, the media, and new developments presented at conferences 
and professional meetings may hold a great deal of import for a given 
program. 

It is particularly important in career guidance that a formal 
means of sensing how a program is operating be provi^d for. It is 
equally important that this need for sensing be seen as an activity 
whirh {.♦.•cesaarily involves all program staff rather than a given 
individual or n few with spt-cifii. responsiblUtles. An adequate 
sensing system is one in which all those involved in the program feel 
an interest in and responsibility for identifying whatever needs they 
note that are going unmet and sharing whatever new ideas and excite- 
ments they have learned about eidiui from program experiences or from 
involvements outside the career guidance progriua. 

2* Screft ni n^ . Many ideas o.' developments may if an effective sensing 
program Is operating be surfaced and presented. Not every one of these 
of cours*; should be given serious consideration or adopted. Therefore, 
a screening function should exist whereby • given group has re^iponsibility 
for reviewing ideas and suggestions vhich have been developed. It is 
important, however, that &ucl» a screening ftinction not be seen as 
another bureaucratic obs»tacle but rather that screeners serve to be 
facilitating and supportive of ideas. Whenever they feel an idea should 
not be further developed or analyzed that they be co^unlcative to the 
generators of the idea the reason therefore and provide suggestions as 
to how a given ide^a or innovation might be made more applicable. Perhaps 
a guidance co8tQittf>e composed of rep* vsent/»tives of many different 
school speclalti*..,'^ and com£auj"*fy p. . ,.Ie setting as a whole could devote 
some of its time to .t reguiat • rcvritig activity. Sut* activity might 
serve both to ii«et tlu» needs A th. ...ogram and also educate the members 
of the committee as to present prc^*ram operation as well as potential 
new avenues ^f development* 

^* Ptagnoain it. n>ls Is . particularly important and critical step in 
developine, constructive notion by the lareer guidance program. Once 
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a iMvd or a problem haa be«n identified pattKuiariy iinpi.iumt tlu* 
why tmist hv explicated. Such questions as whc» whons whon u.a must 
bf itt»?n<led to. 

I'et1ia(m iiR»r*? ho than tn the previous functions, the «li .iM!t»«>MHK 
sta«e Ik om* railing for expertise and a coaBnittmortt to dlagnoHii. 
ao'tlvity. This phase is perhaps best responded tu by a separate rcMearch 
and devt?lQpa«nt unit concerned specifically with Indepth identification 
of identified needs. Such procedures as the force field analvsis where 
forces supporting and forces restraining the introduction of a given 
change is a useful approach. Of particular importance, however, is 
that whatever type of imlt is developed, surface easy explanations not 
he accepted as an adequate basis for program development and planning. 

4. Inventing . As probleas have been identified and the functions of . 
screening and diagnosis has occurred, our next crucial step Is that 
of invention. The in\«ntion step is particularly necessary in that fre- 
quently the responses to a given problem or need do not exist in a well 
developed form. Therefore, it is d.esirable that the means be provided 
for a wide involv«f»ent of systen people in inventing an appropriate 
new approach. Generally, Che two najor elements here of particular 
Importance are good groiH> leadership which provides for structure and 
focus within the group activity and a %tid% representation in terms of 
age, sex, position, and background in viewing the problems and suggest-* 
ing alternative and creative responses to the problem. 

^* Weighing . Either as a part of the inventing process or as a 
separate step a aeries of options should be developed whidi speak to 
the potential outcomes of the different solutions or approaches. These 
should be presented as a series of options with statements as to their 
best Judgements as to the probable outcomes. The stated options with 
the descriptions of their probable outooiaes can then serve as a basifi 
for ^on»i deration for adoption by other groups. 

6* ysciding. A particularly critical step in the whole renewal process 
i:i a means by which eventual procedures or practices are adopted. It 
is particularly Important that all those who have an Involvement in the 
implementation and operation of the system feel that they are involved 
and have an Input In the decision making procer^. The actual process 
here might best be thought of as consensus making, whereby through a 
series of successive approximations, ideas are advanced and developed 
to the point where they are acceptable to the group. Further refinements 
and adjustments and changes can then be made to develop actions or 
program elements which win the support of the group Involved. This Is 
likely to be a time consuming process, but unless such a step as this 
is followed it is likely that elements or progroas may be adopted which 
will win only faint support or even active opposition on the part of 
those involved. 

^' Introducing . This function concerns Itself with how the Innovation 
or diange will be Introduced into the sysf . Where, when and by whom 
are «om«« of the important queations which must be dealt with. A 
frequent method is to use a pilot approadi whereby one unit may 
experiment with the innovation and based on the experiences of that unit 
with the Inno/ation plan for its aore widespread adoption later. 
Geae rally, the best approach la one where questions relating to introducing 
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ace considered as part o£ the decision making pvo<*£B» regarding 
adc^tioa. Further « the dcttlriri»lllty oC adopting a given innovation 
should also be considered in the context of how it may be introduced. 

^* Operating * It Is usually best to specify a time period during which 
the change nay be operational and the apprcprlriie ateps that will be 
followed for review and consideration of the rettmtion of the innovation 
vithin the systen. Specific ste^ for later review and decision 
making regarding the continued utilisaclAft ol the it.novation should 
be developed. 

9. Evaluating. Evaluation of the innovation should be an ongoing 
feedback as to how the 1 toovation is worm.ng with a specifically 
stated review period at the end of a fomal review of the effectiveness 
of the Innovation in readilng planned for outooaaes. Femaps .«ore than 
in nost aapects of the syst«B, this procedure should be one involving 

a prograa unit soa»what ind^«ndent of those involved in the previous 
steps and should definitely include tnose with expertise in the area 
of evaluation and ^sessment. 

10. Revising . Evaluation should ^propriately lead into the sense of 
what have we learned that may aid us in further refining and developing 
the innovati(m. The eaphasis in the evaluation should not primarily be 
an either or response but rather be the means by %fhldi different aspects 
of the innovation may be revised and further developed. In particular^ 
it would seem desir^le that a large variety of individuals who have 
experienced the system at various levels be involved in this stage and 
express how they feel given functions of the systen migiht be improved 
upon. 
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APPENDIX A 
Introduction 

Appendix A is int«uted to suggeat aiiditional resources which will 
provide assistance in ear«ftr guldanoa program davelopoAnt efforts. 
Through use of the guide* a school staff <aay well be cone interested 
in specific program development areas. iTnese additional resources are 
intended to provide backup inforaation. These resources were selected 
because: 1) they provide conprehensive additional iiforauition about 
various program elements; 2) they provide Information which is not 
typically disseminated through reg^*lar communication diannels; 3) they 
provide information about appxoadies whidi have been developed in 
other educational settings; and 4) they provide information needed to 
implement new app roadies. 

Aval lability ox itesources 

The majority of these additional resources were drawn from the ERIC 
system. This was done because the resources were substantive in nature 
and provide informaticm of t^ich staffs might not be aware. The follow- 
ing procedures nay be used for ordering EftlC documents* 

References in this pi^lication that hove an SO (SRIC Document) 
number may be ordered from the ERIC Document Reproduction Service 
(EDRS) . Copies are available in either hard (photo) copy or in micro- 
fiche form. The mlcrofidie require a special madxine for use. To 
order any pf the ED materials, the folloifing information must be 
furnished: 

1. The £0 nunber of the doctsaent. 

2. 'Die type of reproduction desired — photo copy (HC) or micro- 
fiche <MF). 

3. The ntaid>er of copies being ordered. 

All orders, must be in writing. p£^ment mat accoopai^ orders under 
$10.00. Kesidents of Illinois and Maryland should pay the appropriate 
sales tax or include a tax exemption certificate. There is no handling 
price.. The difference between Book Rate or Library Rate and first 
class or foreign (outside the continental U. S.) postage rate will be 
billed ?t coat. Send orders to: ERIC Document Reproduction Service, 
P. 0. Drawer 0, Bethesda, Maryland 20014. 
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at.V'TEK lit- ASSESSlJiC THE CURRENT jSTATUS OF A iI^VtU.KK .alU.Wui if.u.XAM 

AtihoraU. KvauetU and Others. A REPORT OK iiiK INViiAlio^Ai 
ahSKKKKNCE ON iMPLfc:^fi<INT£NG CAREER UEVELomNl IHKOKV AND K1.SKA 
THMJUGH THE CIIKKICULUM. BR-5->1304, Washlogtun^ i). C. : Natt.xt.. v i .itioual 
outdance Asti«.H LaLiou, 1966. ED 010 182 MF-i^a.hS HC-$y-67 ^OSl'. 
The report includes the papers pr«sentedi and the following nuoraaric:. — 
(1) ourricular IraplicaCions for caraar <tevelop<iienL, (2) iaipllc<-itl.<nt> 
for counselor education, (3) li^plications for researdt, and (^^ :$unvr.ary 
of the discussion sessions. 

Boraun, Christopher A. (Ed.) VOCAIIONAL GUIDANCfC LN THK 70'.S PROCLEOlNGS 
OF THE rKy\S A & M UNIVERSITY VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE a)4NF£R£NCLS . College 
Station: College of Education, Taxas A and M University, 19 71. 
ED 056 9i3 MF-$0.65 HC-$6.58 184P. 

This conference report on vocational guidance mainly deals with the 
proper rf>lationship of the vocational counselor and the traditionul 
vuan8«.*Ung progrun in the school. The strategy developed by ilie 
t.onterence planners centered upon the involvement of u^mm oi vocational 
t.ouniielors in discussions, panels, and presentation by educated men in 
the. field. Four major sets of papers vere presnnted at the conferk.>nce 
and are contained in the ha ndbo crtc, foUoired by a transcript of the- panel 
di:) cuss ions held by the groups of vocational counselors. 

Gysjberfi, ^ior8lan C. (Ed.) NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON GUIDANCE, COUNSELING. 
AND PLACEMENT IN CAREER OEVSLOPMENT AND EDUCATIONAL -OCCUPATIONAL 
DECISION MAKING, PROCEEDINGS (UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, COLUMBIA, OCT. 
20-24, 1969). Washington, D. C. : Division of Vocational and Technical 
LUucation, Office of Education (DUEU), 1969. ED 041 143 NF-$0.&S 
i:<-S>^.^8 109P. 

A i.. tirVrence on guidance, counseling, and placement services comprised 
the first step in developing programs to serve the five populations 
lii«jntifled in the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968. Tho^e 
populatluns are (I) hi^ school youth, (2) those who have completed or 
discontinued their formal education and are preparing to et ter the 
labor market, (3) those \Aio have already entered the labor market but 
need to upgrade ttieir skills or learn nev ones, (4) those with special 
educational handicaps, and (5) those in postsecondary schools. 

Gysbcrs. Norman C. PROCEEDINGS, NATIONAL SEMINAR ON VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE, (NORTHERN KIOilGAN UNIVERSITY, AUGUST 21-26. 1966). BR-6-2207, 
Washington, D. C. : American Personnel and Guidance Association, i967. 
Kl> »1<> '>20 MF-$0.65 HC-$6.58 155P. 

Approximately 117 educators and representatives from other areas 
participated In a seminar to improve guidance services through improve- 
ment oi Htate supervisory services. Major speeches were — (I) "Tin? 
Infltiencf uf the State Supervisor on the Future of Vocational Guidance" 
Ky K A. Hoyt, (2) "Recent Conferences on Career Development and Voca- 
t..»tiii iHjidance" by H. Borow, (3) "Educational and Occupational 
in orwation from Kind ; garten to Grade 12— Implications for Supervision 
»nc (>.>um;elur hducation" by R. Hoppock, (4) "Making Vocational Guidance 
Kcul to the Noncollege Bound Student" by G. Vt?nn, (>) "ERIC— tducational 
Research information Centers" by C. Harris and G. Walz, and (6) "Tliree 
Needs of Sdiool Gui dance— Review , Refresh, Reorient" bv R. Getson. 
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Shufflake, Franklin. PUPIL PBBSOimBL SERVICES: A MODEL. PROGRAMS. 
TRENDS, PROBLEMS. Conyers, Cft. s Rockdale County Public Schools » 11969]. 
ED 035 900 MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 UP. 

The Rockdale County aodel is dlscusaed in terns of fadiitiea* 
equipaent, pereonnel, and prograae. The basic philosophy of this 
progrw is that pupil personnel services (PPS) aust be an integral 
part of the instructional progrwo and «ist actively support and 
stimulate the Inproveaent of the instructional prograa. The PPS team 
Ik described. Included are the following characteristics: (1) rtiferrals 
are mad*? to the center rather than to the specialists » and (2) the teaa 
approach means all staff aeabers have sons avareness of all aajor cases. 

Wal2, Carry, and Others (Eds.) WACTs THE MAGAZINE FOR INNOVATION 
AND a{AN(» IN COUNSELING. FALL 1971. BR-6-24S7, Ann Arbor » Mich.: ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Counseling and Personnel Services* 1971. ED 05b 364 
MF-$0.65 HC-$}.29 64P. 

The first issue of this new quarterly aagaaine presents, as its central 
feature, an interview with Eli Ginsberg on career guidance* coupled 
with a section of reactions. to this interview. Other sections elaborate 
on the 'career guidance" theae* and present adoptable practices as well 
as an in»tru»ent for rating a career guidance prograa. 
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<;iiAKi:K ill; SOIOOL, STUDI£IiT, LKARNIN*, ..iMAii. 
. tiJMMl'NirV aiAKACTiSRISTICS RELATED TO PROi;KA.M UKVKLtHW.M 

Uavclock, Konaid C. aiaLtOCftAFHY ON KMOWL£iX;E UlILUATlUN ANii 
DISSEMINATION. BR-7-002a, Alift Arbor: Center tor Research on 1 1 1 1 i /..u ion 
of Scientific Knowledge, Hlchlgan University* 1968. ED 029 172 

M i - $0 . 6 S HC-$t> . :> 8 1 74P . 

ThiH bibliography was cOflq>lXed for the purpose ui identiCying and 
reviewing literature relevant to tbe topic: •'Utilization and 
Oisseaination in ail Fields of Knowledge." 

rf.-»vvlocJt. Ronald «. ; and Others. A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE LlTr.KAriKi: 
ON Tht DiSSEMtNATlON AND UTIUZATION OF SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE. oK-;-002tf, 
Aim Arbor: a-ntur for Research on Utilization of Sclent i fit Kiuiwh-dKe, 
Ml chii^an University, i%9. ED 029 171 MF-$0.65 HC-.$l9-74 507P. 
Thin report provides a fraaework for understanding th«? procvssuti of 
innovation, dissemination, and knowledge utilisation (D&U) ai«d it 
n'Viewrt the relevant literature in education and other fields of 
pr.icti«::ti within this fraaeirork. 

Livingstone, U. W. 0RGWI12ATI0IIAL INNOVAH VENESS . \ CX)NC%HTUAL OOTLINE 
FOK 0>MFARATIVE STUDIES. 1970. ED 038 337 MF-$0.65 HC->$3.29 30P. 
iniis paper presents a suBBsary and analysis of the current state of 
research in thf field of organisational Innovatlveness and develops, a 
provisional conceptual outline of the overall process and characteristics 
»f orguni7.ational innovation and the general factors which may bv 
rv.lated to innovatlveness. 

Spoagle, Richard £. SYSTEMS ANALYSIS IN EDUCATION. iiR-8^)571. 
WashinKton, D C. : Academy for Educational Developnent, Inc.. {197o]. 
Eli 039 749 MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 24P. 

SystemK concepts are useful in rethinking and reorgalnzing the structure 
of i><iucatlon. The author presents a popular Interpretation of tno 
8yHtem> tpproach to problas solving. 

A COMPRf'.HhNSiVK PLANNING GUIDE; SEL PATHWAYS TO ilETTER SCHOOLS. SEL 
PATHWAY SERIES, VOL. 1. BR»6«2869. Atlanta, Ga. : Southeastern Education 
Laboratory. 1970. ED 040 803 MF-$0.65 HC-$9.87 204P. 
Fir&tt in a series of 7, the "Con^rehensive Planning Guide" was developed 
t.' assist local school plann*' » in assessing educational needt; and in 
»ty.>*tt'niaiii:ally planning strategies to meet tut'se needs. The guide 
in'.ludvs (1) instructions for a survey and Inventory of needs, (2) 
entabllsiituent of need priorities and suggestions for allocation of 
re:iourtC'K. and <i> waqts to plan program action. School administration, 
u»' <.oinmunity, the instructional program, personnel, facilities, special 
tivrvices. and finance are discussed in separate chapters. 
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CIIAPTER IV: DEVELOPIHC CAREER GUIDANCE PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

Ascln. Helen S. PERSOKU A-VD ESVXRONHENTAL FACTORS IN CAREER DECISIONS 
OF YOUNG WOMEN. KINAL REPORT. BR-9-C-027, Washington, D. C. : Bureau 
of Social Science Research. Inc., 1970. ED 038 731 MF-$0.65 MC-$3.29 
95P. 

This Htiidv explores the career d^veXopoivut of women during the five 
ye^^ir period aftvi- hi^h. school, examining the determinants of that 
d*'Vilop«ent ana pr**Henting data which taay provide a basis for better 
vo.:ati.mai guUuirtcct and a theory of occupational choict! in women. 

BirUw.-U. madyj? Bryant. CHICANOS; A SELECTED B^BUOGRAP!». Houatons 
Texas. Libr .rie>, H«m8ton Universitv, 1971. ED 048 987 MF-$0.65 

lIC-$i.29 62P. 

Approximately 600 book^ and monographs, 3S0 journal articles, and 70 
ERIC and Government documents published between 1877 and 1970 are cited 

in thlb bibliography. 

Hriigiord, Clay. TKACHING ABOUT MINORITIES? AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OH BLACKS. ClilGXNuS, INDIANS. Boulder, Colo.: ERIC Clearinghouse 
tv'r Soda* Stuaies/t5orial Science Education; Social Science Educatton 
Cnnsortlutn. Inc.» 1971. ED 049 970 MP-$0.65 HC-$3.29 18P. 
Thift annttated bibliography was prepared for the kindergarten through 
ninth grade social studies teacher and student for the purpose of 
etnnic studies. Although some of the references are to works of fiction 
and pof»try, most of the entries are intended to give the teacher and the 
student a background in the heritage of the appropriate group, teaching 
methods, ♦r both* 

Case; li. Ron (r >mp.) THE MINORI'IT EXPERIENCE— A BASIC BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
AMERICAN ETa\'rC STLT)IES. Santa Rosa, Calif.: Sonoma County Supertn- 
tondent ot Schools, 1970. ED 038 221 MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 61P. 
Approximately 9S0 books and periodicals published between 1940 and 1969 
are cited 1p thl^ bibliography prepared for teachers and students of 
American minority ethnic groups. Afro Americans, Mexican Americans, 
and Native Americans are the three groups specifically covered in the 
bibliography. 

Coombtf. L. Madison. TtE EDUCATIONAL DISADVANTAGE OF THE INDIAN AMERICAN 
STUDEilT. BR~e~2469, Uni.ersity Park: ERIC Clearinghouse on Rural 
Education and Small Schools, New Mexico State University, 1970. ED 040 
815 MF-$1.3C HC-$6.58 159P. 

The main body of this research synthesis serves to point out research 
findings reg'^rdlng the educationally disadvantaged Indian American school 
children. Some of the factors reported to be the underlying causes Cor 
the eiaeational retardation of the Indian children include (1) tne 
Federal Gt^vernment *» policy of coercive assimilation which has resulted 
in disorganization of rhe Indian communities, (2) a lack of self- 
fulfillment of Indian studentf at every age level, (3) the negative 
seH-lmages of the Indian stuuents, and <4) a lack of understanding of 
cultural differences on the part of many schools. 

Darcy. Robert L; and Others. WORKSHOP IN DEVELOPING GUIDELINES FOR 
PLANNING CAREER )EVEL0PM£NT PROGRAMS K-12 IN OHIO. Ccltiabus: Ohio State 
Department o-J Eouc.ition. 1971. ED 052 477 MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 83P. 
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TU' tiT^i i»f theke six pap«ra takes a systematic Iwk at th»« ran*'.*- of 
vurr-nt < .rvvr guidance nethods to determine which aro rowst .»npn pr i 't** 
to which educatiunat and age levels. A nodel tor implpmentin)?: o n. i t 
dcvfl».pBi»;nt pri>grams at the senior high school lev«»l is present od m 
the ^{^'Cond. General considerations regarding r.it«» of chanRe, .ippt.M. h**** 
to i h<in^«.s i^bst.tcltfft to change and the Implementation of chanKf ci'tuprlse 
the bulk of the third paper. In the fourth, the Dt^veloprental Care.it 
Cuidanc*- Project, aimed at helping inner-city youth become more aware 
of themselves and their possibilities in their world, is described. 
The fifth paper discusses, and presents an integrated model for identi- 
fy inR» organising and using resources in a career development program. 
The final paper, an introduction to the Bconomlcs component of the 
proposed Ohio Career Development Program^ lt-12» elaborates its underlying 
rationale and identifies specific goals to be achieved through it and 
the (werall program. 

Dolc» Arthur A.; and Others. RACE AS A COMPOMEirr OF SOCIAL DISTANCE 
AM«»NG BUCK AND WHITE SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS AND THEIR TEACHERS. 
MRRIERS AND ASPIRATIONS— CBNERALUATTONS FROK RESEARCH. BLACK AND 
WHITE ATTITUDES ABOUT CUIDANCB. OBSERVATIONS PROM THE FIELD. 
Philadelphia: Graduate School of Education, Pennsylvania University, 
1971. ED 054 A73 MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 32P. 

All thrt«e studies are segments of a larger study carried out in a small 
Northeastern industrial city of 12,000 population, of which 2i percent 
in black. In general, while vocational guidance was not found to be 
blatantly racist In this small city, to many blacks, and some whites, 
it was not viewed as meeting their needs. For the blacks, it was 
perceived as racist. The authors feel that the concept "guidance 
as a service to all" was not operational in this conmunity. 

Drumheller, Sidney J. HANDBOCMC OF CURRICULUM OESIOl FOR INDIVIDUALIZED 

i:;STRUCTION; A SYSTaiS APPHOiACR. 1971. Not available from EDRS. 

Av^ailable from Educational Teehnclogy Publications, 140 Sylvan Avenue, 

En^lewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632 (^8.95) 103P. 

Precise guidelines for designing and developitig curriculum materials 

frotn vigorously defined behavioral objectives are presented. The 

guidelintta are designed to enable an educator to identify all the 

< Sjectivfts appropriate for a unit of instruction, to define a procedure 

for (»rd«fring or programing objectives into an educational sequence, or 

to outline the procedures needed for communicating specifications to 

teachers and to writers. 

Evans. Francis Benjamin. A STUDY OP SOCIOCULTURAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
MEXICAN-AMERICAN AND ANGLO JUNIOR HIGH STUDENTS AND THE RELATION OF 
THESE CHARACTERISTICS TO ACHIEV8KENT. Doctoral dissertation submitted 
to .Vew Mexico State University, Las Cruces, 1969. ED 039 999 MP-$1.95 
HC-$9.87 232P. 

Purposes of this study were to detect some of the sociocultural dif- 
ferences between Mexican American and Anglo Junior high school students; 
to determine how the sociocultural characteristics of the Mexican 
American students were related to their language background; and to 
ascertain how characteristics of both groups were related to their 
achievement. 
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Ftrlow, HarbatH A. AN EQUAL CHANCE: HANDBOOK FOR COUNSKLING INDIAN 
STUDEJITS. Stevens Point: Wisconsin State Universitv, 1971. ED 0*:a 
364 HC-$3.29 52? . 

This hatiUbook provide!* educational, ^^ocatlonal and resource informa- 
tion to aid teachers, advisors » and counselors in guiding Indian Htudents* 
i^asentiaUyt tht- bandhook. is & resource of contextual insight into the 
world of the Indian* in ord^T that the -ounselor, teacher or advisor 
may be better equipped tci underb:and the world of the Indian, his needs, 
and his percept iouh <»:' a whitfc socloeconMaic *torld. 

H rr'tsoti, Don K.i md Others. A SET OF GENERALIZATIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 
Fv'K .SEW' DEVELOPMENTS IN GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL SERVICES: GUIDANCE AND 
STUDENT SERVICES FOR THE CI l.TURALLY DIFFERENT. BR«6-2487, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: ERIC Cltanngnouse on Counseling and Personnel Services* 1970. 
El» 037 596 MF-$0.65 HC-S3.29 

VAd set of natertals was devt»loptjd for a special ERIC/CAPS Workshop 
on "New Developments in Guldi.nce a;;<i ^eraoonel Services Guidance and 
Student Services for the Culturally Differ«nt," held at the 19 ''O 
American Personnel and Cutdauce Association Convention in New Orleans, 
U>uisiana. MembuCH of thp ERIC/CAPS staff developed generalisations 
ard impi .;;ations concetning the culturally different. 

J.ihriscn, Bv»nton, and Kicchcl, Joanne (Eds*) THE CONFERENCE ON UNEX- 
PLORED ASPECTS OF THE DEVELOPMENT OP OCCITPATIONAL GQA*-S OP YOUTH. 
(l^KlVERStTY OF OREG(n;, AUGUST 9-13, 1965). SUMMARI2ERS' REPORTS. 
Eugene: Center lor Research in Occupational Planning, Oregon University, 
i565. ED 036 605 KF-S0.65 HC-$3.29 52P. 

The cuni'erencf fpntured s'oall group discussions covering six bafcic 
tjpics: (i> What 1.. the .^structure of the decision-making process? (2) 
T' *naL .extent ift « ccupationai choice a rational, ordered, systenatic 
process? (3) Wl.at t ontributlona to occupational outcone does the social 
structure laake ind what is the eff.^ct of the position of the actor in 
that structure? (4) Tr what ftxteni. are extrapersonal situations ef- 
lecti^e iiaitrtrs <tr deterraiaantf. of occupational outcoM?' (5) What is 
tntj deveXopaental prtjces» leading to an initial occupational coesnitaent? 
and (6> What is the tontl-numg doveXopaent of occupation or career 
after the initial commitment? 

Kr-jmhaits, John r». SIATING THE GOALS OF COUNSELING, MONOGRAPH NO. ONE. 
irts Angeles: California Counseling and Guidance Association. 1966. .Sot 
iv.-iilable from LLRS- Available from California Personnel and Guidance 
Assoc iati cm » 634 East Cosmonwealth Avenue, Fullerton, California 92631. 
28P. 

t »bi»ervabif behavir>r change Is a more useful goal in counseling than 
St: If •'acceptance or self-understanding. Goals should be stated as 
specific behavior changes desired by each client, coapatlble with the 
counselor 's5 values, and externally observable. 

Matt Hon, Judith (Ud.) CAPS CAPSULE. THE COUNSELOR AND THE FOflNlNE 
PKOTKST. VOLLTIK 4, NUMBER 3 BR-6-2487. Ann Arbor, Mich.: ERIC 
Cit'aringhouse on Counseling \nd Personnel Services, 1971. ED 049 515 
MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 28P. 

This issue of CAPS Capsule discusses the basic conflicts in the current 
rolos of wom«n .is they relate to the individual female's level of self 
esteem. Changes In coun^ielor rolet* and techniques are suggested in 
order that cotm&eiora m:t'/ respond more adequately to the evolving role 
of women in AnerAcan socle. 
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My(>r9. K<>K*.r A. CAREER OSmORfSirT HI THE COU.ECE YEARS. M«iw York: 
Teachers College, Colua^U Ualversitf, 1971. ED 050 372 MF-$5.65 
HC-$3.29 20P. 

This paper concerns itself *flth tuo raUtivtly cencraX issues In career • 
deveiQpnent, life stages and choice behavior and focuses on the tasks 
of the college counselor in regards to them. 

Osipow* Sa»iel H. THEORIES Of CAREER VSmOnmt. A COffARlSOR OK 
THE THEORIES. 1968. ED 026 690 tff->$0.65 8C-$3.29 UP. 
These seven theories of eeresr develu^Mtant are exaained in previouti 
chapcers: (I) Roe's personality theory, (2) Holland's career typology 
theory, (3) the Ginsberg, Glnsburg, Axelrod* and Hems Theory, (4> 
psychoanalytic conceptions, (5) Super's dfivelopaental self -concept 
theory, (6) other personality theories, and (7) social systens theories. 
Osipow contrasts then vith regard to their strengths and ireaknesses. 

Petry, Dorthy W.; end Others. VOCATK»ltf. STUDEMTS' PERCEPTXOM OP 
a'lOANCS HBBDS: A STUDY OOlSUCTSD IN MXmBSOTA AREA VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS. MXMNBSOTA GOISAIICB SERIES. St. Pauls Pupil Personnel Services 
Section, Minnesota State Departaent of Bducation, 1969. ED 036 809 
MF-$1.30 HC-'$6.5S 170P. 

The purpose of this study naa to collect infor«ation on the guidance 
needs of students in vocational technical schools in Minnesota. The 
five areas of studmit eooeem in this study include housing, financial 
needs, infomatlon relating to school, social and recreational activities, 
and career plans. 

Phillips, Donald S. PBRSOHAL AMD SOCIAL RACXGROUND CHARACTERISTICS OF 
ENTERING TECBNICIAli SDDCATIOH SICDSMTS AT FOUR POST-HIGH SCHOOL INSTI- 
UTIONS. BR-7-G-014, Stllueter, Research Foundation, Oklahoma State 
University, 1968. ED 032 368 igr-$1.30 HC-$6.58 139P. 
To identify differences and similarities among entering technician 
education students at four post-hi^ school institutions, data were 
collected on personal and social background characteristics, socio- 
economic background, and scholastic aptitude from 724 students. Con- 
clusions based on the findings of this study includes (1> Technician 
education studepts make choices with only limited knovledge of avail- 
able programs and institutions, (2) Technician education students tend 
to express unrealistic educational objectives, (3> Technician students 
had limited contact with high school counselors, (4) Raiding skills 
of technicisn edycetion students tend to be lower than norms for 
grade 13 students. 

Shea, John R.; and Others. YEARS FOR DECISION: A LONGITUDINAL STUDY 
OF THE SOUCATIONAl. AMD LABOR MARKET EXPSRI8NCS OF YOUNG WOMEN. VOLUME 
ONE. Columbus: Center for Human Resource Research, (Hiic State Univer- 
sity, 1971. ED 049 376 KF-$1.96 HC-$9.87 245P. 
Data collected in a 1968 interview survey of a national probability 
sample of young women 14-24 years of age are the basis for if^Vyear 
longitudinal study of employment and educational experience. The 
report analyses work experience, ifork attitudes, and plans for the 
future. 
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THE BLACK SELF COKCa»T: RESOURCE MANUAL. AN IN-SERVICE TRAINIV* 
PROGRAM WHICH FOCUSES ON ASSISTING EDUCATORS OF SCHOOL DISTRICT i»H 
TO DEVELOP SOME COMMON UNDERSTANDINGS ABOUT CRUCIAL INTEGRATION 
ISSUES; SCHOOL YEAR 196B-1969. Evanston, HI.: Kvanatoa School 
District 65, me. ED 036 572 MF'$0.65 HC-$3.29 66P. 
The product of two sutaner institutea tc prepare teachere and 
adnlnistratora for school Integratloo, thta report contains a resource 
manual on *'Tbe Black Self -Concept." 

COUNSELIJW AND PSYCHOTHERAPY J EXCEPTIONAL CHILD BIBLIOGRAPHY SERIES. 
Arlington, Va. : Information Center on Exceptional Children, Council 
for Exceptional Children, 1971. ED 052 573 MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 25P. 
Listed in the bibliography, are 88 references concerning counseling 
particularly as it is eaployed with exceptional children, and 
psychotherapy (including group tUerapy) particularly in reference to 
eaiotionally disturbed children. 

A GUIDE FOR DEVELOPMENTAL VOCATIONAL OUIOANCE. GRADES K-12, Oklahoma 
City! Departaent of Vocational Technical EducatioA, dOaliowa State 
Department of Education, 1968. ED 026 532 lfP-$1.30 HC-$6.58 168P. 
The purpose of this guide is t^ share with teachera, administrators, 
and counselors reeoanendations involving some facets of child develop- 
ment and some basis for vocational decision making. Vocational guides 
are presented for Grades K«3, Grades 4-6, Grades 7-9 and Grades 10-12. 
Elements of each guide includes Introduction; objectives of vocational 
guidance, both general and specific; suggested activities; activity models 
including goals, activities and resource materials; descriptive infor- 
mation on occupational clusters; periodicals and Journals, and additional 
resources. 

HANDBOOK FOR EVALUATING DISADVANTAGED AND RANDICAPPID STUDENTS FOR 
PLANNING OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS. Raleigh: Department of 
Public Instruction, North Carolina State Board of Education, 1970. 
ED 052 342 MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 43P. 

This handbook is intended for public achool educators who are attem- 
pting to identify students with special educational needs, diagnose 
specific causes, and plan programs to meet these unique needs. To 
help in the evaluation of disadvantaged and handicapped students, the 
document presents a descriptive list of conditions and characteristic* 
of these students, suggested procedures for evaluation, sources of 
information to be used by the evaluation commit tea, and basal instruments. 



ta*Ai»{fcR V: CAREER GUIDANCE APPRUAiHKS "'nitWIX 

AlKdiulcr* Alt red; and Utlwrs. HCIW TO UBVEUIH AtWrKVI-mMT MtJTIVAntJN: 
A COUKSK MANUAL FOR'^TEACHfiRS . INTERIM REPORT (KIKHT IHtAKT) . SiXi ioN 2. 
BR^7-UM1« Cambridge, Ma««.: AehievCMfit Motivation UpvelopoHMit I'lojcct, 
iHh^. hi) 029 <^6 7 MF-$0.6$ HC-Not available froiti EUKS. 194P. 
This teacher's manual groiM out of a major rasearch project that in 
attempting to di«cov«r th« aoat effftctiva methods of increasing nKtiiva-- 
Lion of the adolescent* The hUtoty, goals, methods, and rationalc 
for this moveaeat are discuated in acme detail. Also, a fairly detafled 
course outline is provided to suggest how one course was put together. 

Bailey. Larry J. (Ed.) FAaLXIATXiiC CAREER DEVELOPMENT: AN ANNOTATED 
&IBLIOCRAPKY. FINAL REPORT. Springfield: Vocational and Technical 
Education Division, Illinois State Board of Vocationcl Education and 
Rehabilitation; Carbondale: Southern tllinois University, 19K). 
ED 042 217 MF-$0.65 HC>$6.58 137P. 

This annotated blLllogrcvhy presents abstracts of publications which 
focus on finding neir dlreetlom for lapleasnting career practices within 
the clasaroom. It is limited to programs, practices, and techniques 
which are operational or have demonstrated potential for enhancing the 
process of career developmemt. Tlie emphasis is on relevance and applies 
ability for cofl^rahenslve programs of occupational and career guidance. 

Barr, Robert D. (Ed.) VALUB'^ AHO YOUTH. Washington, D. C: National 
Council for the Social Studxw, 1971. ED 055 008 Not available from 
EDRS. Available from National Goundl for the Social studies (NEA), 
1201 i6th Street, N. tf . , Uishlttgton, D. C. 20036 ($2.75) 121P. 
Every social studies teacher must consciously move to relate his course 
to the value dilemmas of youth and the value- laden Issues of our time. 
A variety of writings by youth have been Included to serve as source 
materials for classroom taachexs And to provide significant insights 
into the values of youth. 

Barton, Richard F. A PRIISR ON SIMULATION AND'^CAMING. 1970. 

ED 0A4 906 Not available from EDRS. Available from Prentice-Hail, 

Inc.. Englewood Cliffs. M. J. 07632 ($0.95) 239P. 

In a primer Intended for the administrative professions, for the 

behavioral sciences, and for education, simulation and its various 

aspects are defined, illustrated, and explained. Man-model simulation* 

man-computer simulation, all-computer simulation, and analysis are 

discussed as tedinlques for stuping object systems (parts of the "real 

world**) . 

Berccher, Harvey; and Others. SOLE MODELING AND ROLE PLAYINCi A 
M/\NUAL FOR VOCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND EMPLOYMENT AGENQES. Ann Arbor, 
Mi<h.: Manpoifer Science Services, Inc., 1971. ED 053 350 MF-$0.65 

IH;-$f».'>H I18P. 

liu- t»atiii.it rcfMultinK from the Investigation focutieii on role modeling 
.111.1 ti>i«' pi.iyliiK because both have potential in improving the employ- 
ability «»i disadvantaged persons. Both also have been used widely in 
experimental and demonstration projects. The inten*. of this manual is 
to serve as a direct and practical tool to employment agencies serving 
disadvantaged persons. It is also directed to counselors, coaches, 
community aloes, cr^w chiefs, vocational Instructors, ana basic educa- 
tion instructors. 
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Campbell, Robert » and Vtttter, Louise. CAREER GUIDANCE: AN OVKK- 
flEV OF ALTERNATIVE APPROACHES. Colunbus: Center for Vocational and 
Technical Education, Ohio State University, 1971. ED 057 183 
HF-$0.6^ MC-$1.29 21P. 

By preiientlng a brief overview of alternative appcoachett to career 
guidance programs, thta publication vas designed to serve state-^ level 
planners lnterest<»d in reviewing the key concepts relative to cai.eer 
development and plaiming. Alternative ^proaches which received 
special attention are: (1) uccupatlooal exploration, (2) the develop- 
menCAl (K-14) approach, (3) aystew approaches, and (4) coa^uter- 
aasisted approaches, 

Fumer, lieatrice A. CREATIVE WRITING FOR SELF-UNDKRSTANDING: 
APPROACHES AND t)UXCOMES. Speech given at the Annual Convention of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, 1970. ED 052 184 MF-$0.65 
HC-$3.29 16P. 

Creative writing is considered as a ;ara of creative expression In 
which the child expresses his ideas, feelings, or ceactloas* Tills 
expression is original and spontan«ious , and allows the child to 
organize his experiences so tt»at they asstae a petsonal aeaning. With 
this experience, the dtild, through the process of syfld»olisation, adds 
to his identity. The methodology and creative process steps in a 
creative writing experience are: (1) motivation period in which to 
generate interest, develop a mood, and create a need to write; 
(2) exchange of ideas to crystalize each child's thinking; (3) writing 
period; (4) exchange of ideas; and (5) follow-up activities, if 
appropriate. 

Gibb, K. Glenadine. CREATIVE PROBLEM SOLVING, PRELlMINAKf EDITION. 
Austin: Research and Development Center for Teacher Education, Texas 
University, 1 19 701. ED 0 37 367 MF-§0.65 HC-$3.29 63P. 
Three modules designed to teach creative problioi solving are included. 
Although prepared for mathematics teadiers, the situations used are 
non -mathematical. The modules are entitled "Application of Deferred 
Judgment," "Recognl«lng the Real Problem," and "Developing the 
Solution." Instructor's guides for all modules ate included together 
with the student workbook for the thi^d module. 

Gregory, Ihoman b. TEAOilNG FOR PROBLEM-SOLVING: A TEACHING LABORATORY 
MANUAL (PRELIMINARY* EDITION). BR-5-0249, Austin: Research and 
I>?ve!'/p!aent Center for Teacher Education, Texas University, 1970. 
ED 046 905 MF-$0.65 MC-$3.29 72P. 

This manual provides a set of tasks for use in the microteadiing 
context of a Teaching Laboratory to be used In teaching pupils an 
approach to problem solving. The introduction describes the contents 
and functioning of the Teaching L£d>oratoty and the way in whidh the 
manual should be used. Details of five lessons are then given. 

Hansen. Lorraine Sundal; and Others. CAREER GUIDANCE PRACTICES IN 
saia<}L ASO COMMUNITY. hR-6-:.^a7, Ann Arbor, Mich.: ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Counseling and Personnel Services, 1970. ED 037 595 MF-$0.65 
HC«~$6.58 200P. 

This monograph in designed to determine what is being done in the 
nation's schools in the area of career guidance. The monograph is 
organised into six dia;;>ters. Chapter One sunoiarises orlnciples and 
trends of career development. CSiapter Two describes current practices 




and programs. Oi^pter Three presenta school communitv proio.t.. 
(J. iptcr Four aiscuases coaputer orionted systems. Qi'apter Kivi- 
concerns guidance and vocational educatlott and example* of pro«T.in.s. 
Chapter bix prenenta isaties and challaagea for the future, hi. iu.ua 
are Aapter RuaBi.iries. aupplattentary references and a Hul^je. i tn,l..^. 
Hurvey. Kobert. and Uonby, Robert B. (Com.) HUMAN RKUriONS IN iHl 

OF ERIC DOCUMENTS. Chasvalfii, III. j ERIC Clear inghouae on the 
Teaching of English, National CotmcU of Teachers of Eaalish 1970 
ED 044 400 HF.$0.65 53P. ^^xgiiMtt, 1970. 

This bibliography is coaprised of abstracts of lis ERIC docuraeats 
(reports. book«. artiaea, and S|>eeches) on huaan relations activities 
for the schools, inclttding sensitivity training and self-iaage 
enl.anceaent activities. Six sections cover (I) background aaterial on 
human relations, (2) saneral aacerial on the need for Intergroup 
f!!* ineervica h»an relations programs (including sensitivity 

training) for teadiers, aMnistratots, and counselors, (4) classroom 
f^'^tJ^t^J*" Ptoaotlng atiMimit huaan relations. (5) self-image enhancement 
activities, and (6) recent reaearch on self-laage development. 

Hemandes, John Paul. STUMHT TO STUMHTj HOW CALIfOSNU JUNIOR 
COLLEGE STUDENTS HELP THBIR imOtf DISAWAHTACEO COLLEGE STUDENTS. 
Seminar paper, 1968. ED 031 215 MF-$0.65 UC-$3.29 37P. 
This report presented a survey of Junior college programs that use 
students to recruit, retain, and foUoif up disadvantaged students. 
Programs using students to recruit the disadvantaged at the elementarv 
and junior high school, high sdiool, and coaaunity levels «ere reviewed. 
Student-to-student prograas in the area of retention included the 
following: recruita«it/tetetttion (prograas which not only recruit but 
also retain by providing work in basic skills), tutoring, counseling, 
financial aids, curriculua advising, and extracurricular activities. 

Ivey. Allen E.; and Others. SUNAN INTERACTION: A BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 
CIRRI CULUM US AVMM RELATIONS. Ariierst: School of Education, 
Massachusetts Itolversity, 1970. ED 051 113 MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 76P. 
Ine University of Massachusetu School of Education has developed a 
curriculum In human relations— tfuaan Interaction— written from a 
behavioral frame of reference, whose primary objective is the develop- 
ment of teachers who can act freely and spontaneously with inten- 
tionality. 

Jackson, Edgar N. CROUP COUNSELING; OttlAMIC POSSIBILITIES OF SMALL 
GROUPS. 1969. ED 049 400 Not available from EDRS. Available from 
United Qiurch Press, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19102 ISSP. 
The volume begins with a discussion of the cfynamic nature of small 
group processes and, more specifically, with how the group might 
develop social concerns, religious awareness, its own discipline, and 
the stimulation Of individual growth. Group methods for work with 
junior high youth, senior high youth, young adults, and parents are 
reviewed. 

Jones. G. Brian; and Others. PLANNING AND IMPLEMENTING A COMPREHENSIVE 
CAREER SYSTEM OF INDIVIDOAUZKD GUIDANCE. CfiSCRiPTIQN OF A PROGRAM FOR 
EFFECTIVE PERSONAL PROBLEM SOLVING. THE COGS PERSONAL AND SOttAL 
DEVJia)P«EWT PhiiGaAri. Palo Alto, Calif.: Institute for Research in 
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»*havlor.il Soiance:*: Waahingtua, D. C; Amfrii-au PwrHUimel .uui 
Cuiddnct> Association; Santa Clara. Calif.: S.int.i Clur-i Unlti-U 
School District, 1070. KD 041 2«>8 m'*-$0.h5 HC-$1.29 24l». 
It is a syatem.**tlr .ippr.^ach to the developaent atul' evaluation ot 
guidance oriented objecflves and related Instructional and evala.i- 
tional experiencetj for students and parents. As{»unptlons basic to 
the design are enumerated prAor to descrxptions of activities which 
develop « Implemetit and evaluate the CCGS. Activities in four aireas 
are sunuaarlzed: U) guidance ne^ds ol students; (2) conponents to 
meet the-ne needs; (3) Impleaentatlon of these components throu^ 
materiala and procedures; and (4) evaluation of the effects of the 
components. 

Lee, Jasper S. OOa'PATIONAL ORIENTATION: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
WORLD OF WORK. State College: Mississippi Research Coordinating 
I'nit for Vocational-Technical Sducation; Jackson: Division of 
Vocational and Technical Education, .-lississlppi State Department of 
Education, 1971. ED 057 2j5 MF-$0.65 HC-$9.87 213P. 
Developed by curriculum coordinating unit staff, this study guide 
was designed for use by students in occupational orientation classes. 
Intended to serve as a central core around which class activities may 
by structured, the guide includes 17 units on topics. 

Lowndes, Douglas. FILM MAKING IN SCHOOLi. 1968. 60 037 069 Not 
Available from £DRS. Available from Wat8on*-GuptiU Publications » 
165 W. 46th St.. New York, N. Y. 10036 ($8.95) :»8P. 
A program which used practical film study to extend powers of observa- 
tion and comment and to help young people (ages 12 throu^ 16) 
develop an understanding of contemporary society is described in this 
manual . 

McClt?lland, David C. ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVATION TRAININC FOR POTENTlAi. 
KIi;H SaiOOL DROPOUTS. ACHIEVEME.MT *MOTIVAX10N DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
WORKING PAPER NUMBER 4. Cambridge, Mass.: Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University, 1968. ED 029 067 MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 
14P. 

This pilot project sought to determine if instruction in Mihievement 
motiv.itton would help potential dropouts to complete their schooling. 
Subjects were tenth «rade students in a suburban Boston high school. 
A one-*week residential course during winter and spring vacations was 
taken by one gr-.iup of six boys and a second group of four* Course 
content oonsistcJ of learning about the adiievement syndrome, 
exercises In self-study, planning future activities, and learning 
individual reappnsiblllty from group living. 



Mattson, Judith (Ed.) PEER GOUNFSLING. CAPS CAPSULE. VOLUME 3 
NUMBER 3. BR~6-2487, Ann Arbor, Mich.: ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Counseling and Personnel Services, 1970. ED 041 178 MF**$0.6S 
HC-$3.29 28P. 

Tl»is issue features the* area <>£ peer counseling in the tvo main 
articles and a bibliography. Two programs are describad-^ne at the 
college level, ana one in a high school setting. 

Niedcrmeyer, Free* C, and Ellis, Patricia. THE SWRL TUIOFJAL PROGRAMS 
a PROGRESS REPORT. Inglewood, Calif.: Southwest Regional Educational 
Liooratory, En Oil 451 to*-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

Fifth* and sixth-graders were trained by kindergar;en teachers to 
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tutor kinaergartttii pupils in r«adlog by usInK hijihly t*tfuctun . 
practict! c'Xerciset*. selected by teachera for each pupil as part «.i 
the SWRL*a Firat-Year Comnuaicatlon Skills Prognun. 

Parnell, Dele; and Others, TBAOIBR'S CUlOB TO SUTOE <$m.F UNDER- 
STANOINC THROUGH OCCUPAXIOMAL SXPLORATIOM) . 1969. ED 034 22 7 
MF-$0.65 aC-$9.«7 201P. 

This guide is e revleioa of the original Teacher *« ouide for SUlt)t. 
There are 10 units presented* Including: (1) pupil invulveraent in 
SUTOE, (2) self appraisal and self understanding, (3) relating slUooI 
to occupational planning, (4) the Individual's role in the economic 
ayatem, <5) preparing students for In depth career study, (6) evaiuatlng 
experiences and planning ahead, and (7) final course evaludtion and 
recoffloendatlons. The objectives of each imit and the unit length are 
given in the table of contents. Suggested implementation la provided 
in the unit plan, for eadi objective. 

Pteiffer, J. tfiUiao, and Jones» John fi. A HANDBOOK OF STRUCfURED 
EXPERIENCES lOR HUMAN RELAX10N5 TRAINING. VOLUME 1. 1969. ED 0 i7 643 
Not available froo BDRS. Available from University Associates Press, 
P. 0. Box 615, tmta City, Iowa 52240 .($3*00) 128P. 
First in a series, this huMn rsUtlons training hant&ook contains 
three types of structured sxperiences: unadapted "classic" experiences, 
highly adapted experiencas, and Innovated experiences. 

Riggs, Corlnne W. BXBUOTHSRAFY— AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY. 1968. 
ED 020 874 Not available fcom SDRS. Available from International 
Reading Association, 6 lyra Ave., Newark, Del. 19711 ($0.50 for 
nembers, $0.75 for nonaaabers) 

This annotated bibliography on bibliotherapy is composed of 138 
citations ranging in date from 1936 to 1967. It is designed to aid 
teachers and librarians in Modifying the attitudes and behavior of boys 
and girls. Its listings are arranged alphabetically according to 
author under the general divisions of books, periodicals, and 
unpublished materiala. 

Sanoff. Joan. SELF AHASBiESS TUBOUGH THE CREATIVE ARTS. Raleigh: 
North Carolina State Department of Labor, 1971. ED 051 338 MF-$0.65 
HC-$3.29 28P. 

The development of a positive self concept through various art forms 
provides the foundation for an exploratory course presented to a group 
of enrollees in the New Careers Program. 

Schetnfeld, Daniel R., and Parker, MeUta. THE SHARPER MINDS PROGRAM: 
CROUP PROBLEM-SOLVING FOR THE DISADVANTAGED. Chicago: Institute for 
Juvenile Research, 1969. SD 034 827 MF-$0.65 HC-.$3.29 17P. 
This report describes a group problem-solving approach to educating 
disadvantaged elementary school children. It is suggested that aggressi. 
verbal exchange and active solution to real life problems are potent 
tools for helping disadvantaged students become active learners and 
creative participants in society. Methods for conducting such a group 
following the so-clled Sharper Minds Program are described stepwise, 
along with suggestlcns xor kinds of problems to be used. 

Schultheis, Sister ^riam. BUILDING A BETTER SELF-CONCEPT rHRDUGH STORY 
BOOK GUIDANCE. Paper presented at the Language Arcs and Reading 
Conference, 1970. ED 044 251 MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 6?. 
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Bibliotherapy. identlfylAg wltiii a'sCoryt>ook character, la one of the 
best ways for a child to gain insight into himself and to have a 
hatter understanding of hioseXf and others. To begin this technique, 
it is necessary for the teacher to becone well-acquainted vith 
children's books so that he nay be able to give cai>sule suamaries of . 
appropriate stories when the right time cones. Ta«- teacher aight also 
categorise books for easy access according to children's problems and 
needs. 

Schuaan, Claire S.» and Tarcov, Oecar, TO OARIFY OUR PBOBLEMS: A 
GUIDE TO SOLE-PLAYING. Nev York: Anti-Dsfanation League of B*nai 
B'rith. ED 001 976 MP-$0.65 HC-Kot Available from SDBS. 7P. 
Role playing is an approach to group discussion which atteapta to get 
aaxiiBupi participation throu^ the acting out> by a £eir mabets of the 
group, of a concrete ex^i^le of the prc^lMi or idea under discussion. 
The group first decides on a concrt^ e exaaple. falling within the area 
of discussion and decides diaracter roles and setting. Next the action 
takes place, followed by discussion focused on the characters and 
setting. A list ot suggested readings on the use of role playing is 
included. 

Seferian, Albert, ant Cole, Henry P. ENCOUNTERS IN THINKING: A 
COMPENDIUM OF CURRICb. A FOR PROCESS EIX^CATION. Syracuse, N. Y.: 
Eastern Regional Ins':itute for Education, 1970. £D 049 980 Not 
available from EDRS. Availdbl« from The Creative Education Foundation, 
Inc., Buffalo State University College, 1300 Elwood Ave., Bishop Kail, 
Buffalo. N. Y. 14222 ($1.25) 58P. 

The authors have defined process education as the systematic . . . 
cultivation of those generallsable and adaptive behaviors wb^ch under- 
lie all creative activity and which the learner engages in to acquire, 
organize, and utilise information and experience for effective problem 
solving and productive living. The curricula listed in this dociraent 
are representative of those identified as having potential for process 
education, according to stated criteria* 

Suttan, Jeannette Schur; and Others. A PROGRAM TO INCREASE THE 
MOTIVATION OF LOW ACHIEVING STUDENTS. FINAL REPORT. Syosset, N. Y.: 
Syosset <"*ntral School District 2, 1968. ED 036 954 MF-$0.65 
HC-$6.58 114P. 

A 3-year guidance program to increase achievement level and motivation 
adtnitted 73 low achieving lOth grader*. Experimental subjects were 
assigned to seminar or non-seminar groups; controls remained in the 
usual slow track. Both experimental groups were divided Into smaller 
groups for flexibly programed classes in English, social studies, and 
reading and for guidance classes; both groups participated in wtekly 
cultural programs and field trips. The seminars for the one group 
provided individual counseling, conferences, supervised study, and 
library work. Students war evaluated throughout the program. 

Thoreson, C. E.; and Others. BEHAVIORAL SCHOOL COUNSELING: A 
DEMONSTRATION OF THE STANFORD CAREER PLANNING PROJECT. Washington, 0. C. 
American Personnel and Guidance Association, 1969. ED 031 721 
MF-$0.65 HC-5f3.^9 

The Stanford Cartser Planning Project designed and tested the effective- 
ness of threes cou.pc;Ling experimental treatments for promoting career 
exploration la adolf«»c'>ntt . Tney were: (I) group structured stimulus 
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maUTUU. (.») gruup social aod^liog, and (3) a comhiuation ut tt... 
twu. PKinneU stiaulus laaterials vere prapari^d .«td ust-d in ti.ur k» 
c.^unselinK ti«iti»iona with aighK aubiecta per cuutiyvUng «rou|>. K..u» 
vld*.o-prt»»«iiited group aocial apdala vera daveluptU and used in lotn 
s.*f»»l«ns paralleling ttia coocant of tha atnictured stimulus mai.?ri.il.s. 

Vriend, Ihelwa J. HlCH-PERFMKIiSlG IllllB»-cm ADOLKScms ASSIST iOW- 
l%r*47(9)^^S?-W4°^^^®^^'*® Guidance 
Operating fro« the theoretical baae that the adolescent social svsteo 
and gr»>up procedures could ha Incorporated into strategiea for 
improving the achool parf onuace .of dlaadvantaged students, a super- 
vised progratt of peer leadecahlp in counseling and study groups yaa 
developed for a group on inner-cliy high achool students. A method of 
training studenta to be peer leadan in the groups waa developed, and 
the ef facta of the progran on the' acadsaic performance of tht selected 
studenta were evaluated. In the dcnonatratlon program, the example of 
achieving peers and the aupport and reinforcement of a group with 
similar goals provided the iiq[»etu8 for inner-city hi^ achool juniors 
to develop better daaaroon akilla, hlghar grades, and higher levels of 
vocational and educational aapiraUoM and expectationa . 

Ware, Claude, and Gold, Bm K. tOS ANGELES CITY COU.EGE PEER COUNSELING 
PROGKAM. Loa Angeles: Loa Angel^a City College, 1970. ED 040 713 
MP-$0.65 HC-Not available fron E&BS. 77P. 

A student-counaelor-aaaiatant prograa was initiated at Loa Angeles City 
College (California) in tha faU of 1968. Its objectives included 
determining if theae pear oounaelora could Influence the academic 
success and motivation of aoclo-econosically disadvantaged students to 
complete the 2-year progran, and if they al^t ultimately help recruit 
youths into the program. 

White, Klnnard, and Allan, Blchard* ART COUNSELING IN AN EDUCATIONAL 
SETTING: SELF OONC^r CHARGE AHONG PRE-ADOLSSCENT BOYS. Winston-Salem: 
North Carolina Advancement School; Chapel Hill: North Carolina 
University, 1969. ED 046 OU MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 17P. 
This study was designed to test the hypotheses that (1) pre-adolescent 
boys show greater growth in positive self -concept when aubjected to an 
art counseling program than when they receive a traditional non- 
directive counseling program having the same goal; and (2) this 
difference will continue to eatlat on into adoleacence. Thirty boys 
wlio had Just completed the sixth grade were subjects for the study. 
One group of fifteen boys received art counseling; the other group of 
fifteen boys received only traditional non-directive counaeling. 

Williams, Susan, and Willianson, Sharon. TEACHER'S GUIDE TO IMAGINA- 
TION UNLIMITED. THE NATOi BOOK PROIBCI; PROTOTYPE EDITION. BR-5-0710, 
ioaton: Childrens Museum, 1967. ED 034 106 MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 38P. 
Tue idea of this box of multimedia instructional materials is to 
surround the children with curious and wonderful objects and experience*! 
which will stimulate them to self-expression. Throughout the box, 
emphasis is placed upon careful observation and individual interpreta- 
tion of eventa. 

Zimpfer, David GBOUB PROaODRBS IN GUIDANCE: A BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Rochester, N. Y.. Cochester University, 1969. ED 028 706 Not 
available from EDRS, Available from New York State ?ersonnel and 
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f.uidanct; Assoc! at i <.t. . Room 378. fUchardaon Hail 135 Um^t»^ a„^ 
Albany. N. Y. I22u i, I24P. * Webtetn Ave., 

Tliis* bibliography lists conprehenaively ch« literature and wsearch 
J^J^J'*'"""''™* -p.*U*hed documents and journal aJu^lLTr; 



Euckenaan. David W., and Horn, Rabart E. the CUlOE TO siwttiATtnM 
CAMES FDR EDUCAUON AUD TRALNIMG. APPEiDlxf f B^' J^R^^S Smk, p 
OK SIMULATION AND omim BY PAUL A. TWEUCER. tlS^^idg^'^'^ 

EDRS. Available from Information Resourc**. Inc.. 1675 Masaach^Lt- 
Av*., Caai>ridge, Mass., 0213B ($17.00) 334P. NMSachusetta 
Simulation gamen are ciaaaedT in thia guid« by sublacc area- huaine.-. 
domestic politics, economica. ecology* educatio^ a^.r^; ^TnlT' * 
international reUtiona. pey-iialogyfikiil SwJ^pSStyiSjloio^^* 
social atudiea. and urban affairs. A sumaatTdM^Stion (of rSlL 
objectivaa deciaions. and purpoaas), coat J^odSe^t^SJ^inf da?a1;« 

Jtlrl^f'Z/' -nc^raparaiiSn uSf), 

materials, and a cc»miient are under the aanu of each gaae. 

^^^^fl^^'^'S ^f""" ^^^^'^^ ^ ^«»rit: National 

S2^3!29 20?. """""^ fo«^>fo«th. inc., 1968. ED 026 340 Mf!$0.65 

This manual, designed for the use of administrators in ImpXementina a 
\o«th Tutoring Youth Program (developed to encourage^Ulvr * 
attitudes m tutors towards going to school, heldina jSs and hel«i«» 
others), outlines the empioyment^f ««derachian„gt*diM^aSLeS 
and 15-year-old Neighborhood Youth Corp. enrollaeS aTJSIw ?Sr 
elementary school children. " **** 

AMERICAN VALUES. SCCIAL m'DIES. SECONDARY EDUCATION. Honolulu; 
dy^''^ ti if tructional Services. Hawaii State Department of Education 
1971. ED 056 918 MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 18P. oz i!.aucatlon> 

This is one of several individualized learning packeU to helo atudenta 
clarify the concept of values. The stated behavioral objecti^ ^J^ 
that students will: (1) relate their actions to their vSS^ir 

conclusions from a survey; (4) identify some of thelTvalieat (5) com- 
pare American values with values of Japanese society; and (6) relate 
values to behavior patterns, . reiate 

CENTliR FOR INDIVIDUAi,12ED LEARNING. TITLE 111 PROJECTS. END OF PERIOD 
REPORT OCTOBER S 1966 TO AUGUST 31. 1968. FINT^RT^^'^A^Lgtor 

nfle^fn^r«r' TTn chronology of planning and operating a 
lillrill llf : t i«8 activities in the Abington School 

Wbtrict. Abington. Pennsylvania, were financed in part by the TltU- 
HI grant: (1) inservlce trulning-teadiers l^^amed new approaches 
3?ff!^? JUS! for Individualizing instruction involving the use of 
different media; (2) independent study— an existing program was 
supplemented with additional staff, equipment, and matertale; 
2k "^^^1 instructional projects-the materiala, resources, 

and persoiuifii dcvuxop many specially designed individualized 
learning materi^ln «ere mado available; (4) media and tedinology*^ 
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the application oC tt«41a to indlvlduaUsliiK Warning was actilevvd 
through thti* purchase of addielonal hardvare an«l tiu* ontubUahmLmt «.t 
a media center with trained peiaoimei. 

EOO DEVELOPMKirr CUIOK FRMAIOr CMOie TSAQUJRS, K-J. PRUJhrr HKACllN. 
Itocheater, N. Y. s Rochester City Scho&l District, 11965). klUK's «1 > 
MP-$0.65 HC-$3.29 54P. 

Background infonsat ion eaphaaitiiig the iafluBnce of school situations 
and teacher attitudes and behaviors upon self-concept growth is 
presented. Following is a series of suggested units for grades 
kindergarten to three, geared toward enhancing or aodifying positively 
tt:e self-concept of Individual pupils. Bophasis is given to the 
culturally disadvantaged and to Hegro children. Suggestions are made 
for spe *lc activities and ways of relating the units to the other 
subjet ?ttas in the curricttlua. 

A (;UILE TO IMTSaSKKIP SlWCATIOli IK NARYUltD SCHOOLS. Baltiaore: 
Uivisicn of Instruction* Nsxylaiid State Dspartaent of Education, 1970. 
ED 046 824 Mr-$0.65 »0-$3.29 30P. 

This gu^de for teachers K-12 is intended to provide knowledge and 
techniques of Usplenentation on the subject of elininating prejudice 
in the schools. Background knowladgs is given In the (cm of objectives 
of schools and in the natnrs of prejudice. ispie«entation aethods are 
suggested for use in the elassrooM as well as for the use of resources 
in the coflMRioity to change negative attitudes toward Minority groups. 

A GUIDE FOR TfiACUEBS OF A OOORSE III CABBSR SXFLORAXIOM, GBASSS $-9-10. 
Stillwater: Oklahona Vocational Bassarch Cbordinatlng tfnlt, 1970. 
ED 049 356 HF-$0.65 ilC-$6.58 159P. 

Developed by counselors and teachers in a workshop setting, this 
teach ii«g guide should ba of value in planning and inplenentlng a course 
in career exploration. Designed for use In grades S, 9, and 10, the 
guide presento creative ideas for the following unites (1) Know 
Yourself. (2> World of Work, (3) Ose of Occupational Inforaatlon. and 
(4) Career Educational Planning. Each unit Includes stated objectives, 
suggested activities, evaluation techniques, and sources of reconaended 
instructional naterials- 

A GUIDE TO MDBK EXPERXEMCX EDUCATION AND BMPLOYlfillT PLACBNEMT: A PM>- 
GRAH FOR SENIOR HIGH $GaO(»*S. Los Angeles: Los Angeles City Schools, 
1969. ED 042 002 NF-$0.65 HC-*$3.29 

This manual is intended priaarily as an operational guide for school 
and area work experience coordinators in senior high schools. Contents 
cover: (1) developMent of the cooperative work experience education 
program, (2) various types of work experience, and (3) youth guidance 
and placement service. 

A HUNAN KELATXONS CURRICOLUM DBVBLOP^SNT PROJSa CREATED BY THE PACE 
ASSOCIATION. Cleveland, Ohios Prograa for Action by Cltisens in 
Education, C1970J. ED 045 557 MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 TP. 
After two years of experimental teaching and research In suburban high 
schools, the Cleveland area HuMan Relations Currl cults Progrm is being 
expanded to Induda tA*, inner-city and elementary schools. In an 
attempt to increase mar 's Sbility to get along with his fellow man, it 
enploys a multimedxa approach including films, documentaries, news 
clips, novels, plays, and role playing. 
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IMPROVING INTER-CROUP lEUXXOMS: A UANOftOOlC FOR ADHINlSTRiMrORS AND 
TEAQIERS. Los Angeles: Lom Angeles City Schools, 1963. ED 001 593 
MF-$0»65 HC-Not available froa EDRS. 13P. 

Suggestions and techniques are outlined to tielp the adailnistrator .md 
school staff inplemsnt a huaaa relations pti^graa aifl^d at lAp roving 
inter-group relations. The char acterls tics of three ssaple schools 
located in changing neighborhoods and one school vith •ocio-economic 
stratifications in the Los Aagales area are described. Areas of 
ethnic group sensitivity are discussed. 

INTERCROUP RELATIONS - A RESOURCE HANDBOOK FOR SLEMSItTAiCV SCHOOL 
TEACHERS, GRADES 4, 5. AND 6. Albany: New York State Oepartnent of 
Education, University of the State of Nev York, 1963. ED 001 543 
MP-$0.65 HC-Not avail^le from EDRS. 48P. 

In iaprovlng educational opportunities it Is an important step to 
provide a better knowledge and a broader uoderstanding of minority 
groups. Such methods and techniques include the use of filMt, literature, 
and comunity resources. These materials should provide new insights 
for teaching students to understand, accept, and respect individuals 
vho cone from cultural backgrounds vhlch are different from their own. 
A bibliography for both children and teachers concerning intergroup 
relationships is listed, as are intergroup relation agencies. 

LIFE SKILLS: A COURSE IN APPLIED PROBLS^i SOLVINC. Prince Albert 
(Saskatchewan) Canada: SMkatchewan NewStart, Inc., 1971. ED 048 611 
MF-$0.65 HC-$9.87 204P. 

This paper describes a Life Skills Course developed by Saskatchewan 
NewStart Inc. The course represents an attempt to integrate educational 
and psychotherapeutic principles and techniques for the development 
o£ personal competence in mai^ aspects of life among the disadvantaged. 
It provides the student with competence in the use of problem solving 
skills in the areas of self, family, community, leisure, and job. 
Learning groups are formed which contain approximately ten students and 
their learning guide who is called a coach. Students participate in 
.^out 65 lessons. 

HON, THEY LIKE ME! SUNMABY REPORT ICS (IMPROVE SELF QOMCEPT) , A THREE 
YEAR INNOVATIVE PILOT PROJECT FOR LOW ACHIEVING PUPILS. Few Paw, Mich.t 
Paw Paw Ptdilic Schools, 1970. Ed 046 023 MF-$0.6S HC-$3.29 91P. 
The project design included the development of a 12-month program in 
three phases: (1) summer session, during which relationships between 
parents, teachers and pupils were developed, (2) a two-week camping 
progran, the purpose of trhich was to learn through everyday living 
experiences, and (3) the school year program with its p^bvisions for a 
personalised curriculum, self-paced instruction, on-the'*«pot counseling, 
and a continuous progress concept. 

OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE WORLD OF WORK. 
mCHERS HANDBOOK. PRELIMINARY DRAFT. State College: Curriculum 
Coordinating Unit, MississiprX State University, 1969. ED 050 279 
MF-$0.65 HC-$9.87 226?. 

Developed by curriculum coordinating unit staff, this teacher's handbook 
was prepared for use in planning and iaplementing a course in career 
orientation. Material for the course is divided into eigiit instructional 
units which correspond to Roe*s eight categories, namely: (1) Service, 
(2) Business Contect, (3) Organisation, (4) Technology, (5) Outdoor, 
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{(>) ilclHnte, (7) General Culcuts, and (8) Arts a»d tntertiintovut . 

OUK URi!;Art:ST CHALLENGS: HUMAN UUSKmS CUtOE TO tNTERCSDOUP KtHK At loN 
IN S(2t(X)LS4 Harrtsburg: OtpartaMic of Pilblic Itmtruclion, cktnmoiiwt .iUh 
ut PentiHyivanla* 1962. EO 001 035 lfMO.65 HC^Not aval table tr»in 

ams, S7P. 

Th« claaaroaa techniques for lnt«rgroup education are divided between 
elenencary and sacondacy gradaa. tn elaaMstary grades, special 
techniques are applied to social studies language arts, science « 
mathematics* art education* nuale education* health and physical 
education. The techniques in the aecondacy schools are ^plied to U. 
history, world history* and vorld cultures* civics* problems of Aiaerican 
democracy, geography, econonlca* English* modem foreign languages* 
science* mathematics* vocational arts* music* and physical education. 
Group life in school as ipell as intergroup relations is explained. The 
role of the teadier and the adalntstration are presented* 

PROCEEDINGS FOURTH ANNUAL OtmFSSEKCE OF GUIDANCE PERSONNEL IN OCCUPA- 
TIONAL EOUCArXON. Albany: Bureau of Guidance* New York State Education 
Department* 1970. EO 047 326 ltF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 62P. 
The conie fence reaffirmed that nearly all Americans have needs for the 
facilitation of career development. In order to meet such needs one 
must purposely examine: (1) the outcomes which vocational guidance and 
placement are Intended to facilitate; (2) the processes by which persons 
attain such outc(»es and factors idiidi thwart or negate sudt develop- 
ment; (3> the preparation* competencies* and skills which must be 
possessed by those who facilitate the outcomes; (4) the potential 
contributions of different specialists; and (5) the tedinology or media 
which can strengthen the potential impact of these personnel. (RSM) 

PROJECT ESSAY. THE DEVELOPMENT AND TESTING OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
TO ENCOURAGE SELF-UNDSRSTANDXNG AND SELF-DXRECTZON IN ADOLESCENT YOUTH. 
FINAL REPORT. BR-9«E-109* Deatbom* Mich.: Dearborn Public Sdiools, 
1971. ED 046 081 MF-$0.6S HC-$3.29 19P. 

The objective of the project reported here was to devise and put into 
operation a social studies program for junior high school students in 
the seventh and eighth grades. The objectives for this program were to 
develop the informed individual with: (1> a good self -concept with a 
sense of individual worth; (2) a sense of moral judgment; (3) a valid 
understanding of the nature of race and of the many misconceptions 
about race now prevalent; (4) respect ethnic groups and their achieve- 
ments: <5> understanding of the nature of conflict as a constant in 
human living and of socially acceptable ways of resolving it; and 
(6) understanding of the mangr rolea an individual assumes as a member 
of society and the influence these roles have upon him. 

SUGGESTED TEACHING-LEA8NXMG APPSOACHBS FOR CAREER DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
CURRICULUM. Minneapolis: College of Education* Minnesota University* 
1968. ED 0S3 209 NF-$0.6S HC-$6.S8 182P. 

Resulting from a conference «pere teacher formulated behavioral objectives 
and activities that should prove useful in needed progrsm development. 
In most instances the stated objective is followed by a stat^ient of 
rationale* enabling objectives* and innovative teaching-learning 
approaches. 
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VOCAIl^ GUHWHCE HOOBLS, A IBViai. Albany; Bwwau a£ Ci»ld««<v. 

The fiv« projeees prftsented in this report illustrattt differ«tii 
approach^* to vocational guidance. 

WORLD OF WORK; CRADfi NINE. mCHKH'S GUXOG lOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 
1967-1968. Mimieapolla, tfinn.: Minneapolis Public Schools. 1968. 
ED 031 723 MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 36P. 

This manual is designed to serve the classroon teadier as e guide to 
the accoepanying televised series of progroas on the world of vork. 
The Television Series U designed to give a broad overviev of loany 
occupations » by bringing into the dassrooM aore than fifty "guests*' 
froa ell levels of preparations the seai-skilled, the skilled, the 
technical, and the professional, 

SLIJ^'^rfniiS*^' IHCKASXNC THE VOCmONAL ililARBNBSS OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL CHILORBN. A GUIOBBOOE FOR TEACHERS AND GUIDANCE COUNSELORS. 

Bducation, New Jersey State Oepartaent 
of Education. 1969. ED 036 511 MF-$0.6S HC*43.29 6». 
This guidebook was developed to enhsnce teaching techniques and related 
aedia for expanding the vocational awareness of eleaentaKy school 
diildren. The eaphosis is placed ea approaches that should enrich the 
child s understanding of work as a function of aan. the i^rtonce of 
the developaent of ana's obiUties in relation to the progress of his 
civilisation, and on how the child ai^ relate these to his own 
individuality. 
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CHAPTER VI: CAREER CUIOASCE PROGRAM STAFFING PATTERNS 

Foster* Florence I». PLAMItMC PAREHT- IMPLEMENTED PROGRAMSj A Gl'IOE FOR 
PARENTS. SCHOOLS AMD GOMfilNmSS. Trtoton: Jersey State Departaent 

of Education, 1969. SD 036 322 MF-$0,M HC-$3.29 53P. 
Thin booklet la the product of • smU but diverse group of parents and 
profeauionals who eaae tog«ch«r to try to alleviate the problems posed 
by the escalating struggle for po««r in the schot^U. Follow Through is 
explained as an extension of Head Start and the booklet relates sooie of 
the work of the Kew Jersey Itork-Study Conference which propoAed a pla»* 
for parent involvement. 

Jones, W. Roni and Others. PtIIDXm COIWNITYt A GUIDE TO COM^amITY 
RESEARCH AKD ACTION. 1971. ED 051 034 Document not available from 
EDRS. Available from James E. freei and Associates, 577 College 
Avenue, Palo Alto, California 94306 ($3.45), 224P. 
For those concerned trith contemporary social problems, whether as 
students, members of conmnrity groups, or individual citiaena, this 
book attempts not only to doseribe the iasues, but also to offer some 
starting points for local research and action. As an educational tool, 
it is baaed on the belief that a good way to learn about a con&uoity 
in to get involved with it. 

Joslin. Leeman C. (Ed.) FIOCEBDUIGS OP THE NATIONAL SailRAR ON 
VOCATIONAL COIDANCE IK THE PRSPARATIOIf OF COONSELORS (UNIVERSITY OF 
MISSOURI, COUMBUS, MISSOURI, AUGUST 20 - 25, 1967). Washington, D.C. : 
American Peraonnel and Guidance Association; American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, 1967. ED 024 826 MF-$X.30 RC-$6.58 137P. 
The major emphases of the seminar were: (1) programs and services needed 
to facilitate vocational development of youth and adults, (2) the pre- 
pcration of personnel to staff these progros and provide these services, 
and (3) available and potential resoureea to enhance the vocational 
aspects of counseling and counselor education programs. 

McDaniels, Carl (Ed.) CONFERENCE ON VOCATIONAL ASPECTS OF COUNSELOR 
EDUCATION HELD AT AIRLIB HOUSE, ffARREXTON, VIRCINU, DBCOfBER 12-15, 
1965. Washington, D.C: George Washington University, 1966. ED 010 
016 MF-$1.30 HC-$6.58 lOlP. 

Background Papers at the conference included-- (l)'*lleeded Counselor 
Competencies in Vocational Aspects of Counseling and Guidance,** by 
K. B. Hoyt, (2) **Survay of Current Training Approaches, Format Mat- 
erials, and Curriculum Content in Vocation Aspects of Counselor 
Education,'* by R. W. Strowig and F. A. Ferrone, (3) ''Research in 
Vocational Development— Implications for the Vocational Aspects of 
Counselor Education," by B. Borow, (4) ** Some Proposed New Develop- 
ments in Vocational Aspects of Counselor Education," by J. W. Loughary, 
and (5) "Manpower Ugislation of the Sixties— A Threat and a Promise." 
by T. J. Cote. 

Nix, Harold L. IDENTIFICATION OF LEADERS AND THEIR INV<».VEMEKT IN THE 
PLANNING PROCESS. Washiagton, D.C: Public Health Service (DHBW), 1970. 
ED 047 231 MF-$C.65 HC-$3.29 55P. 

Attention is .'ocused upon the interstitial, or Inbetween, groups of 
organisations in the c on i n ities, as well as upon the conlunctive or 
competitive nature of tlie relationships within them. An effort is then 
made to offer tome medificatioas to the many elasaificacioos of types 
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of cooBtmity leaders and structure* of coanmity power. Attention is 
further directed to the identic Ic&t ion of eooaunlty leaders, organi- 
sations, and factions and to their iDveiTeaent In the health-planninA 
processes. 

Purdy, Leslie. A STUDEirr VOUfNTSSft SERVICES BUREAU. Los Angeles: 

ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Collage Information, California University, 

1971. ED 053 719 HF-$0.65 HC-$i.2S 24p. 

ThiA topical paper discusses a proposal for a student volunteer agency 
operating with or under the a-jspicas of a college, but as an alternative 
to a coAprehanslve coanunlty college education. 

Rlttenhouse, Carl U. PABAPBOFESSCQNAL AIDES XH EDUCATZ(n). PRfiP-Xll. 
Vaahlngton, D.C : Division of Infotsiatlon, Technology, and Dissemination, 
Office o£ Education (DBEtf), 1969. BD 034 906 MF-$0.65 BC-$3.29 S3P. 
The nine docunents in this kxi are cNe result of a tMtlofnPide survey of 
research and developnent findings anci current practices in the use of 
paraprofessional aides. The subjects discussed in this report are: 
planning, funding, and administetifig aide programs, roles and functions 
of aides; reeruitaent , placement and supervisiim of aides; evaluation 
of aide performance and programs. Also included are a list of sources 
for aide program information, samples of aide training progrras and a 
list of current related documents available from ERIC. 

Sayler, Hary Lou. PARENTS: ACTXVS rAKZMBSS IH EDUCATX(»I. A STUDY/ 
ACTION PUBLICATION. Washingtott, D«C. American Association of Elementary, 
Kindergarten, and Nursery Bducatota, 1971. ED 050 823 NF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 
33P. 

This pamphlet describes a program to promote effective hrae-school rela- 
tions and reflects the belief that jparent-teacher cooperation is essential 
for the best education for chlldreti. Discussed are specific steps chat 
teachers can take to involve parents in the classroom and some of the 
fears and attitudes that nny influw«e the behavior and effectiveness 
of parents. 

Svanson, Nary T. YOUR VOLUNTEER Ft»«RAM: ORGANIZATION AMD ADMINISTRATION 
OF VOLUNTEER PROGRAMS. Ankeny, lowai Des Moines Area Coomimity College, 
197C. ED 052 A14 MF-$1.96 BC-$9.87 205P. 

This handbook presents the steps tliat must be taken to assure an effective 
and meaningful volunteer program. The handbook is comprised of the 
following chapters: 1. Volunteerisg — History and Philosophy: II. Areas 
of Volunteering; III. Board-^-Purpose and Functions; IV. Organisations of 
Volunteer Service; V. Recruitment and Promotion; VI. Interview and Place- 
Bent; Vtl. Orientation of VoluntesTs; VIII. Retention of Volunteers; IX. 
Record Keeping; X. Budgets and Financing; and XI* Evaluation of Program. 

Tanck, James. COLLEGE VOLUNTEERS. A GUIDE TO ACTION: HELPING STUDENTS 
TO HELP OTHERS. Washington, O.C.; national Program for Voluntary Action, 
1969. ED 052 694 MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 a3P. 

This manual describes a variety of approaches a college or w;lversity 
can take to support student volunteers. It sttamarises six models of 
volunteer programs currently in use on campuses and describes in detail 
a seventh **comprenensive*' modal that allows the school to assist and 
give general direction but permits students freedom to run their own 
programs * 
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FEASIBILITY STUDY OF CAHEER Umm CURRXCULUM AND GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING. 
Sacramento! California State Advisory Council on Vocational Education 
and Technical Training, 1971, ED 050 260 Mr-$0.65 HC-$3.29 24P. 
Discussions with council nei^rs, a twtmt of relevant docuawnts, 
contacts with legislative p«rsoQO«l, and interviews with vocational 
personnel in the Calif ofBia State Department of Education were the 
sources of information used to detarsina the feasibility of a "Career 
Ladder" curriculun. It was concluded that the career preparation of 
all people oust be developed on a broad basis, that vocational edu- 
cation Bust be introduced at the kindergarten level and carried on 
through the comunity college level, and that the career ladder 
concept nay be the most desirable ctirrieuluB to achieve these results. 

HANDBOOK FOE COtWUHITY OltBAHIZATimi. Durhaai, N.D.J Foundation for 
Conwmlty Development, 196». BD 053 357 MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 62P. 
This booklet is designed to assist persons who are beginning to work as 
conraunlty organisers. CesBunity organisation follows certain patterns: 

(1) the organiser amst eater the neighborhood and learn about its 
people and problaas in the coNnmitys (2) the people then get together 
to form Neighborhood Councils to work on the specific problems of their 
neighborhood; (3) these councils develop strength throng successfully 
dealing with nei^borhood problems. 

BOW TO ORGANIZE A SCHOOL V0UJ8TESR PROGRAM IN INDIVIDUAL SCHOOLS AND 
SUGGESTED VOLUNTEER AIDS. Los Angeles; Los Angeles City Schools, 1968. 
ED 036 463 MF-$0.65 RC-$3.29 45P. 

The publication describes School Volunteer Program of Los Angeles. The 
purpose of this pam^let is to describe the general operation of the 
program and to introduce a variety of materials and guidelines related 
to the following topics: (I) recruitment and selection procedures. 

(2) preservice orientation and iasenrice training of school volunteers, 

(3) program administration and organisation (including a differentiation 
of the responsibilities of staff coordinator, classroom teacher, school 
volunteer chairman, volunteer area coordinator, and school volunteer); 
and (4) suggested areas of service (differentiating responsibilities 
according to services requiring minimal, average, or special skills or 
training.) 

IMPLICATIONS OF CAREER DSVSLOPMBNT THEORY AND RESEARCH FOR COUNSELOR 
EDUCATION. 8R-6-l8a6, New Terkt Teachers College, Colua^ia University, 
1967. ED 024 078 MF-$1.95 HC-$9.87 214P. 

The major presentations, printed here, consisted oft (1) recent methods 
of modifying traditional teaching-learning relationships; (2) recent 
findings from the career pattern study; (3) recent developments and pro- 
spects in occupational fact mediation; (4) sociological aspects of career 
development; (5) the psychology of time utilisation; (6) recent findings 
collected by the American Collage Testing Program and the National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation; and (7) the disadvantaged and vocational 
development. 

A MANUAL FOR GUIDANCE PSRSOHMEL IN AREA OCCUPATimL CENTERS AND IN ALL 
OCCUPATIONAL. EDDCATIOM SEXTXMCS. Albany: Bureau of Guidance, New York 
State Edueatioi. Department, 1970. ED 041 120 MF-$0.65 BCt^$3.29 42P. 
Guidelines fvr specific service areas of occupational guidance cover 
selection ant admission, counseling, student appraisal, coordination, 
student and public information, job placement, and evaluation and research. 
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In each of these area£t» guidance personnel vlH l ind object ivcd, needed 
aids and activities for aceonpllshing objectives, current and auggeitted 
offerings by Nev York State Area Ocettpational Centers, suggestions or 
consents for performance, and useful foms and materials. 

PARENTS AS PARTNERS IN DEPARTMENT PROGRAMS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH, A 
REPORT TO THE SECRETARY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE. Washington, D*C.: Task Force on Parent Participation, De- 
partment of Health Education and Welfare, 1968. ED 050 185 NF-$0.6S 
HC-$3.29 65P. 

Participation includes membership of permits on advisory cmomittees, 
opportunities for parents to serve as volunteers and es^loyees, and a 
family-centered focus and w axlm u m coordination of services In health, 
education, and «felfare programs designed to serve children and youth. 
Particular emphasis should be placed on programs for poor families 
and those of minority-group status. It is necessary to develop 
progrm that strengthen the family unit, which Is under many diverse 
stresses and pressures. 

PROGRAM RESOURCE HANDBOOK. Terre Ksute, Ind.: Vigo County Public 
Library, 1970. ED 046 484 MF-$0.65 a:-$3.29 81P. 
The program resource handbook brings together individuals, groups and 
organisations who are constantly looking for resource materials for 
programs and those who are looking for opportunities to present their 
programs and services to the public. 

SUGGESTED TEACHING-LEARNING APPROACHES FOR CAREER DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
CURRICULUM. Minneapolis: College of Education, Minnesota University » 
1968. ED 053 289 MF-$1.30 HC-$6.58 182P. 
Recognising the need to provide classroom teachers with teaching 
aids ttsable in career development, a federally subsidised project was 
conducted by the University of Minnesota during the svnmer of 1968. 
Resulting from this conference were teacher formulated behavioral 
objectives and activities that should prove useful in needed program 
developaent. 

A WORKING CURRICULUM PAPER ON TECBNOLOGT AND THE WORLD OF WORK AND 
CAREERS. Cleveland, Ohio: Department of Education, Case Western 
Reserve University, 1970. ED 052 359 MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 20P. 
This paper Is concerned with technology as an area of study in educa- 
tion and how children might learn about technology. The curriculum 
strategy is intended to help the student gain the skills needed to 
enable him to earn his way in society, to understand his part in the 
work force, to understand how technology affects his life, to try 
out tentative career directions, and to find out about his skills, 
abilities. Interests, beliefs, and values as they apply to technology, 
the "world of work", and "se'f." 
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CliAPTKR VII: PROGRAM I)£SlGlt, WLE^ffiMimOM, EVALUATUW, AND KENKWAL 

Alkln. Marvia and ttoolley, Dale C. A tODKL FOR EOUCATtONAL KVALUA- 
TION. fmp0t praaentad for PLEDGE Coafaraaca* 1969. ED 0:»& 898 
MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 12P. 

An evaluation model la praarated for aducational decision nakera with 
evaluation defined aa "the ptoceaa of aacertaialng the decision areaa 
of concern, aelacting impropriate infonwtion, and collecting and 
analysing Infomation in order to report auaaary data uaeful to 
dedaion-nakera aelecting «Bong altomativea." 

Anderson, Dale G,i and Others. GUIDANCE EVALUATION GUXOEUNES. GUIDE- 
LINES FOR EVALUATION OP G0UNSSUN6 AMD GUIDANCE PROGRAMS. OXynpia: 
Waahington State Board o£ Education; Pullsaa: Washington State 
University. 1967. ED 049 480 MF-$0.65 HC-$3,29 37P. 
After a ahort diacuaaion oft (1) the importance of evaluation. (2) lt» 
guiding philoaophy, (3) evaluation of ataff qualities, and (4) evalua'- 
tion techniquea* the diomaiooa of an avaXuation study are delineated. 
They include: (1) organisational and ad^niatrative structure, 
(2) physical facilltiaa, (3) guidance personnels and (4) guidance 
services . 

Bosdell, Betty. BESEABCB 6III)P».£NBS fOR HIGH SCHOOL COUNSELORS. 
New York: Collage Eatraaca Kxawl nation Board, 1967. ED 017 956 
Not available from EORS. 

This research guideline ineludee aeven artidaa on aethodology by 
which school counselors can daaign and conduct raaearch studies 
telovant to their oira schools and districts. Gsneralisations concern- 
ing the initiation of the study > procedures for analysing and reporting 
the data, and interpretation of the data are given in the introduction. 

Canpbell. Robert B.; and Others. THE SYSTEMS AFPBOACH: AN EMERGING 
BEHAVIORAL MODEL TOK VDGATIOHAL GUIDANCE. A SUtOtARY REPORT. RESEARCH 
AND KVELOPMENT SERIES NO. 45. BR-7-01S8» Colus^bus: Center for 
Vocational and Technical Edueationt Ohio State University* 1971. 
ED 047 127 MP-$0.65 HC-$3.29 33P. 

The primary purpose of this pro^eet was to develop a procedural aodel 
for improving vocational guidance prograns in senior high schools. 
Using a ayatens approach, the «odal: (1) enphaaisea student behavioral 
objectives, (2) gives alternative nethods for accon^liahing these 
objectivea, (3) provides progran evaluation strategies, (4) incorporates 
guidelines for progrstt diaagB a4JustBants, and (5) can be operationally 
denonatrated in pilot locations and subsequently replicated in other 
locations . 

Gleaaner, Leonard £. HANSBOOE fOR EVALUAXOBS. PitUburgh. Pa. s 
Office of Reaaarch, Pittsburg Public Schools, 1969. ED 035 980 
MF->$0.65 HC->$3.29 62P. 

This handbook, deaigned aa a guide for noir evaluators in the Pittaburgh 
Public Schools, provides an orientation to the **OiscrepanGy Evaluation 
Model" and a detailed outline of the adainistrative procedures 
necessary to conduct day-to-dsy activities in the first two stages of 
progrM evaluation. 

Gordon, E<teund W. 1970 AP6A 1I8BAR(» TRAINING PROGRAM. FINAL REPORT. 
BR-H>-0184, Wasnington, D. C. : Anerican Personnel and Guidance 
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Assodationt New York: Teadi«x» Gollego, Coluabia Univsrslty, 1971» 
ED 056 351 MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 62P. 

This report descrittes the initial planning* participant selection, 
and participant evaluation of 5 1970 Aaerican Personnel and Guidance 
Assoeiation (APGA) Hesearch Training Sessions. All trere designed 
specifically to ioprove the quality of research skills and coo^tencies 
of trained counselor educators. The 5 sesslms, eadi 5 d^s long, 
vere entitled: (1) Cooputer Technology in Guidance; (2) Systens 
Researdi for Counselors » Counselor Educators and Supervisors; 
(3) Utilising Research to Inprove Counseling Prograas; (4) Field 
Oriented Research in Scologleal Studies and Developssnt Models for 
Counselors. Coinselor^duestors » and Supervisors; and (5) Problew of 
Researdi Supervision and Consultation. 

Hieastra, Rogsr P. PROGRAM PLAMKIliG ASD BVALUATt^l: A BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Uncoln: Departoent of Adult and Continuing Bdueatlon, Bsbraska 
University, 1971. ED 056 285 MF-$0.65 tiC-$3.29 22P. 
Msant to serve as a guide to Uteratuxe oonoerning progrsa planning 
and evaluation, the fozaat of this hlbUography Is a slnple planning 
and evaluation aodel. The bibliographic saterlal cited Is related to 
one of the four aodel cooponents, as folloiis: (1) CXlentel Analysis 
and Need; (2) Establishing Objectives; (3> Prograa Planning (Models, 
Principles and Procedures; Tools; General and Nlsosllaneotw Planning 
Information; and Deelslon-Maklng/ProbleB Solving) ; and (4) Evaluation. 
The 229 iteos cited are either books or journal articles. 

Hilton, Thomas L. GOMMimTY AMD SCHOOL CLIM&TE OtIBSTIOimAXRE. 
BR-6-1830, Princeton, M. J.: Educational Testing Servloe, 1971. 
ED 056 065 Not available separately; see TM 000 861. 13P. 
The three part questionnaire is designed to elicit responses from 
administrators , counselors, teachers and students* Part one queries 
administrators and counselors regarding community, sdbool and counseling 
statistics. Part tuo exmsines teacher attitudes tmmsA vocational and 
technical education, while the last section elicits student response 
to current vocational prograas, to the oounsellng programs In their 
school and to their future plans. See also TN 000 861-862» 864, and 
TM 000 915-916. 

Isaac, Stephen, and Michael, William B. HANDBOOK IN RESEARCH AMD 
EVALOATION. 1971. ED 051 311 Mot available from EDRS. Available 
from Ri^ert E. Knapp, Pidbilisher, P. 0. Box 7234, San Diego, Calif. 
92107 ($4.95) 19». 

This book contains a collection of principles, methods* and strategies 
useful in the planning, design, and evaluation of studies in education 
and the behavioral sciences. It is not a tedinical, detailed s.udy, 
but an overvlei#, a summary of alternatives, an exhibit of models, and 
a listing of strengths and weaknesses, useful as a checking and 
coopering aid for researchers. 

Nix, Harold L. IDBMTIPICAnON OF LEADERS AND THEIR IMVOLVEHERT IN THE 
PLANNING PROCESS. Washington, 0. C: Ft4>Uc Health Service (DHEW), 
1970. ED 047 231 MF-$0.65 HC-Not available from EISS. Avail^le 
from Superintendent of Doeumsnta, U. S. Government Printing Office* 
Washington, D. C, 20402 ($0.35) 55P. 

Attention is focused upon the interstitial* or inbetveen, groups of 
organisations in the cowaun ity* as wall as upon the conjunctive or 
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competitive nature of the relacionstiips vithin them. An effort is 
theft made eo offer m>m (aodiflcations to the nany cXasftlflcations of 
types of GOBHMinity leaders and atxuctura of coamunity potier. 
Attention ia further directed to the Identification of conaunity 
leaders » organisationa » end factions and to their involvement in the 
health-planning processes. 

Ryan. T. A. AMSRICAK PBSSONISL AMD qUUMRCS ASSOQAIION 1970 
P8ESESSI0N SYSTEMS BBSSARGB lOR OOIffiSBLOfiS, COUNSELOR EDUCAIORS* AND 
SUPEKVXSOSS. FIHAL SSPORX. Hoaelttlus Kavaii University^ 1970. 
ED 042 225 •MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 34P. 

This is a report of a five-day training session on systens research 
for counselors, counselor educators > and supervisors. The training 
session was an advanced progrsM dealing with the use of systesa 
researdi for planning and evaluating co«aiseling, counselor education » 
supervision end related progrons. The priaaxy aiM of the progr«& were 
to: (1) develop participants* koovledge and understanding of syateas 
research concepts and principles; and (2) to develop participants* 
proficiency in using systoss techniques for planning and evaluating 
counseling » counselor education, supervision, end related areas. 

Skelton, Gail J., and Hansel, J. V. TBB (Hma PSOCSSS XM EDUCATIOII: 
A SELECTED AMD AIQIOTAXSD BlBLXOGKAPffiT. FXM^ BEPOET. BR-7-0158. 
Colunbust Center for Vocational and Technical Education, Ohio State 
Univeraity, 1970. ED 041 108 liF-$0.6S BC-$3.29 97P. 
This docuMnt was developed as a working paper by e research staff 
concerned with the diange process in vocational and technical education. 
Abstracts are arranged under die following headings: (1) Enpirical 
Modes on the Oiange Process, (2) Theoretical or Mon-Sapirical Works on 
the Change Process, (3) Oolleetions of Beadings on the Change Process, 
(4) Bibliographies on the Change Process, and <5) Works, froa Disserta- 
tion Abstracta. 

Spiess, Kathryn H. (Ed.) A 6DX0B TO SVALlMTIOHi MASSACauSETTS 
INFOKMAIION FEEDBACK SYSTEM fOE miAXIOHUa* SDUCAriOB. FXBST TBCBHXCAL 
PROGRESS BEPOKT. Bos tout Massachusetts fiesearch Coordinating Unit 
for Vocational Education, 1969. BD 034 071 MF-$0.6S HC-$6.58 121P. 
A total educational inforsation system for evaluation of vocational 
education in Massachttsetts is described. Specifically, the evaluation 
guide describes the evaluation plan, reveals the philosophy of 
evaluation upon which the design was built, outlines the processes of 
evaluation called for in the design, introduces the fonss for data 
collection that will be uaed in the design, and acts as a reference 
annual for those persons at the local level responsible for conducting 
specified segaents of the design* 

Stuf flebeaa, Daniel L. BVAUMXtON AS BRLIGBTBIilBIIT Fftt DECISION- 
MAKING* Coluabus : Evaluation Center, Ohio State University, 1968* 
ED 048 333 NF-$0*6S HC-$3*29 52P* 

The need for coapetent foraal evaluation prograas, particularly for 
new federally assisted prograas, is expressed* Prdbleas in defining 
educational evaluation and its requireaents, in designing such 
evaluations, a:io 3 possible sources of faulty conceptual bases for 
evaluations, are presented* An attei^pt is aade to define evaluation 
in seuMral, to analyse eaergent probleas of educational change, and to 
identify the types of decisions for which evaluations are needed in 
these prograas 
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Wear, Maurice, and lasom, M^roa. ACOOtSITABtLm IN EOUCATtOK. 
EOUCAIIONAL AOKlNlSTitAXtOli tfCHtKSHOP. SOMffiR, X970. Urattle: College 
of Bdueatlea. Wyoaing Unl^rersltjr* 1970. ED 055 159 MF-$0.65 
BC-$3.29 89P. 

The vri tings discuss accountid>illty at the national* state* and local 
levels and explain the application of planning, ptograttlng* and 
budgeting systeas to the aecountabllitf concept, the report presents 
Mthods £or evaluating both schools and their staffs as oeans for 
inpleaenting an accountability systcs. Appendixes include a paper 
explaining perfoxvanee evaluation* a list of internal and external 
evaluation guides, and a bibliography of svaXuation criteria Materials. 

Wick, Jciin W.* and Begss* Donald L. SVALtMIIOli fOR OSaSXmi-HAKIliC 
IN THE SCHOOLS. 1971. ED 0S3 221 Mot avaiXi^le fm BOftS. Availia>le 
from Hougliton Mifflin Coapany, 53 Vest 43rd St.* Meif York, M. Y. 
10036 ($4.85) 268P. 

this book vas iiritten for teachers* aAstnlstrators* professional 
specialists in the schools* and students in training in an effort to 
acquaint then with educational researdi and oeasuxeaent tacfaniques 
produced by experts in these areas. 

FLORIDA'S STRATEGY FOR STXHULAriMG OQHSTRUCTIVB CHAMGE AKD SBtF- 
RENEWAL IN EDUCATION. taUflhassee: Florida State Departawnt of 
Education* 1971. ED 055 051 MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 lOF. 
The state's strategy for stimulating constructive change is to help 
clarify objectives* develop analysis techniques* and stinilate self- 
renewal. Each of these elements is considered in seas detail. 
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